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What They Say 


Incompetent Foreign Invaders— 

“To be truthful, all that I value your paper 
for is the news concerning my fellow artists here 
in America. Foreign art news does not interest 
me much and criticism not at all. However, I 
think I understand that your paper would not 
pay expenses if you depended entirely upon what 
the artists want. I dropped the — — last year 
because it had become almost entirely foreign. 
We painters of portraits are very tired of foreign 
competition,—not that of fine foreign painters, 
which is always welcomed as a help, but of the 
incompetent creatures who swarm to our country 
with the sole idea of making money, and who fill 
our homes with bad and mediocre stuff.”—Jrving 
R. Wiles, New York. 

Abandoned More Than One— 

“After abandoning more than one art magazine 
in discouragement, we are getting thorough sat- 
isfaction out of yours.”—Miss Hilda Belcher, 
Pittsford, Vt. 

Does Not Like the ‘‘Atrocities’’— 

“It has been difficult for me to decide that I 
can continue to see the atrocities that sometimes 
garnish your pages in the guise of reproductions 
of paintings. I appreciate your point of view. 
You are aiming to give us the consensus of the 
opinion of the world on art. In hope that the 
ultra-modernist fad will soon be relegated to 
ancient history, and for the sake of the very 
desirable practical information contained in Tue 
Art Dicest, I renew my subscription for another 
year. I am glad of the return of the simple and 
dignified cover design.”—Jennie Brownscombe, 
New York. 

Likes the New Cover— 

“T can: frankly say that I am very well pleased 
with the magazine, particularly with the new 
format of the cover. It is truly much more ef- 
fective because of its simplicity. However, I 
have a criticism to make. That is, I receive the 
magazine so late that by the time I get it, many 
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of the important exhibitions have been discon- 
tinued. But I am sure you could remedy that, 
don’t you think?”—Gertrude Fischbach, New York. 
Useful to Art Department— 


“Tt will interest you to know that current art 
topics are read from Tue Art Dicrst at each 
study meeting of the art department of our Ham- 
mond Woman’s Club. It is a very up-to-date art 
magazine and I am pleased to recommend it to 
the list of names I am enclosing with my sub- 
scription.”—Mrs. Belle Jenks Lund, Chairman Art 
Dept., Hammond, Ind. 

This Subscriber Not Lost— 

“There is no danger of your losing me as a 
subscriber while your paper continues to be as 
interesting and as useful as it has always been.” 
—Felix Russman, Chicago, Til. 

Is Reviewed at Meetings— 

“We are delighted with this very newsy and 
instructive magazine and it is reviewed at our 
monthly meetings.”—Eleanor Peale Baker, Nor- 
folk, Neb. 

Concise, Comprehensive, Direct— 

“T like your magazine very much. It is con- 
cise, comprehensive and straight to the point. I 
like the reproductiens of the various paintings. 
most of which I might hear about but not see.” 
—Dorothy Dowiatt, Whittier, Cal. 

‘“‘For Many Years to Come’’— 

“To do without THe Art Dicrsr I would sadly 
regret, therefore I am renewing my subscription 
for four years and wishing you every success. I 
hope we may keep on enjoying your good paper 
for a great many years to come.”—Mrs. Julius 
Hengerer, Brooklyn. 

“Let Us Form Our Own Opinions’’— 

“Tue Art Dicest surely fills a long felt need 
in the art world. Do please keep it a cross sec- 
tion of current art, as you have. That is what 
we need so much. Give us the material and let 
us form our own opinions. I have only one 
criticism. Please give us as much information as 
you can about coming exhibitions which are open 
to artists in general, in time for us to make 
entries.”—Jessie Rickly, St. Louis. 

Not a Victim of Opinions— 

“I believe THe Art Dicest is the sanest publi- 
cation in the field of the fine arts, in that it has 
not fallen a victim to a limited number of opin- 
ions. Unquestionably the magazine presents a 
broad perspective of contemporary art and the 
functions of museums and collectors in a highly 
efficient manner—I should’ hate to be without it.” 
—Henry W. Taylor, Ridley Park, Pa. 

“The Best Thing of Its Kind’’— 

“T consider THe Art Dicest the best thing of 
the kind in the country. I feel that I at least 
know what is going on in the art world of the 
United States and the number of cuts which you 
produce in each issue make me wonder how I 
get so much for so little money.”—Grace Mel- 
bourne Chamberlain, Lexington, Mass. 

Lots of Big Things— 

“T consider Tue. Art Dicrst a very valuable 
little paper with lots of big things inside its pages.” 
—Reitie Kelly Eusor, Art Instructor, Dallas, Tex. 
Teacher Used It in Her Work— ; 

“Prompt attention to this request will be 
greatly appreciated as I use Tue Art DicEst 
constantly in my work as a teacher and find it 
most valuable.’—Mrs. Oscar Wilder, Fairhope, 
Ala. 
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“Fifty Prints of the Year” Represent Mr. Pach’s Critical Judgment 





“Minetta Lane,’ by Glenn O. Coleman. 


“Fifty Prints of the Year.’ 


The “Fifty Prints of the Year,” season 
of 1929, have been selected by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts from nearly 1,000 
examples submitted, and the exhibition is 
now under way at the Art Center, New 
York. This year Walter Pach acted as a 
“one-man” jury, having been selected be- 
cause the Institute had faith not only in his 
taste but in his breadth of view and lack 
of prejudice. Heretofore two jurors have 
functioned, one for the conservatives, the 
other for the modernists. 

Tue Art Dicest asked Burton Emmett, 
chairman of the exhibition committee, to 
select fifteen or twenty prints from which 
suitable ones might be chosen for reproduc- 
tion. He sent seventeen photographs, from 
which THe Art Dicest picked eight, that 
are herewith presented as typical of the ex- 





One of the 


“Polly,” by Gifford Beal. 
; “Fifty Prints of the Year.” 





In the 








“Riverboat at Rondout,’ by Ernest Fiene. 





In the exhibition of the “Fifty 


Prints of the Year.” 


hibition and of both the contending groups. 
At the end of this article a complete list 
of the fifty is given. After the exhibition 
in New York sets of the prints will be ex- 
hibited in sixty or more cities, so that nearly 
every part of the country will have a chance 
to see them. The “Fifty Prints of the 
Year” is perhaps the most travelled art ex- 
hibition in the world, due to the fact that 
it is possible to keep several sets in circu- 
lation at the same time. 

In his introduction to the catalogue, Mr. 
Emmett said: “One change, and a funda- 
mental one, in the method of annually se- 
lecting the fifty prints for this exhibition 
should be pointed out. In preceding exhi- 
bitions, modernistic and conservative prints 





have been shown and catalogued separately, 
each of the two groups of twenty-five having 
been selected by its own one-man jury. To 
many critics and observers, this effort to 
draw a clean line of demarcation between 
the two types of work has not seemed suc- 
cessful, nor even desirable. 

“For this, the fourth year’s selection, nu- 
merical balance as well as separation of the 
two schools has been disregarded. The 
one-man jury system, however, with its 





Mr. Booth Buys a Sterne 


Mr. Ralph Booth, president of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, has just purchased from 
the Reinhardt Galleries of New York one 
of Maurice Sterne’s newest paintings, 
“Blackberries,” which art lovers declare to 
rank among the most important works of 
the artist. Outside of its aesthetic appeal, 
the work is typical of Sterne’s characteristic 
feeling for design both in his graphic work 
and his sculpture. THe Art Dicest is priv- 
ileged to reproduce “Blackberries” on the 
cover of this issue. 

Sterne has been working at Anticoli, one 
of the hill towns of Italy, but word comes 





| that he will return to America in the spring. 





avoidance of weakening compromises, is re- 
tained. Thus the fifty prints become a 
single group chosen by a single juror. 

“This change, of course, does not affect 
the Institute’s desire to assure fair consid- 
eration to the work of both ‘modern’ and 
conservative artists. The chief problem, 
therefore, has centered in the finding of a 
juror with sufficient breadth of understand- 
ing, appreciation, and judgment to recognize 
and be receptive to true artistic values, ir- 
respective of old school or new school tend- 
encies. 

“In having secured for this work Mr. 
Walter Pach, even more widely known per- 
haps as critic, lecturer and writer than as 
artist, the Institute feels itself to have been 





“Wahlen, Saxony,” by Albert W. Heckman. 





“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
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“Students,” by Louis C. Ferstadt. 


extremely fortunate. In making his selec- 
tions, he has had the laborious task of judg- 
ing nearly 1,000 prints submitted by one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight artists. In inviting 
Mr. Pach to serve as juror, the Institute, 
in accordance with its rule, stipulated that 
he should include an example of his own 
work.” 

The art-conservative Herald Tribune was 
the only New York paper that failed to 
feature and to praise the “Fifty Prints.” 
Unlike the other papers, it did not make a 
“feature” of the exhibition, and kept its 
review down to 250 words occupying third 
place in the department of art miscellany. 
But the cold water it threw was tempered— 
in fact was more lukewarm than cold. The 
critic said: 

“It has somehow come to imply a special 
distinction to those whose work is chosen, 
regardless of the fact that selection re- 
poses with the judgment of an individual 
rather than a committee of several. Just 
what criterion of value is arrived at in this 
way is not clear, but the fact in no way 
lessens the attractiveness of the exhibition 
now open at the Art Center. The fifty 
prints, chosen by Mr. Walter Pach, make a 
well balanced group about equally represen- 
tative of the younger moderns and the con- 
servatives. The dividing line is not marked, 
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“From Rue St. Jaques,” by Reginald Marsh. 
“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 





“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
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however, and there are many delightful ep- 
isodes occurring on both sides.” 

The Times praises the variety and fresh- 
ness of the show, which ranges “from Childe 
Hassam to Peggy Bacon, from Wanda Gag 
to Rockwell Kent, from Kuniyoshi to John 
Sloan. The wood engravings and 
the lithographs rather more than the etch- 
ings demonstrate the tendency of the present 
toward experiment and personal expression, 
a tendency so wholesome and fertile that one 
could wish the fifty prints of this year held 
it in larger proportion. 

“The lithographs, however, make a stal- 
wart effort, and at least achieve unhack- 
neyed subject-matter in most of the ex- 
amples. In Orozco’s ‘Requiem’ the monu- 
mental quality is that of the artist’s murals, 
and the mood of grief is convincingly com- 
municated without the usual device of facial 
expression, by the eloquent backs of the 
mourners; as lithography the passages lead- 
ing from unbroken white to unbroken black 
may well be studied.” 

The “Fifty Prints of the Year,” with the 
artists in alphabetical order, and with the 
prices of their prints, are as follows: 

Jean Crawford Adams, “Fuenterrabia, 
Spain,” wood engraving, $15; Peggy Bacon, 
“A Few Ideas,” drypoint, $25; Gifford Beal, 
“Polly,” drypoint, $30; George Biddle, 
“Pollo Y Pulque,” lithograph, $15; Ilse 
Bischoff, “Italian Washerwomen,” wood en- 
graving, $15; Homer Boss, “The Desert,” 
wood engraving, $10; Fiske Boyd, “Flor- 
ence,” wood engraving, $15; Asa Cheffetz, 
“Summer Sun,” wood engraving, $10; Ho- 
mer W. Colby, “Left by the Tide,” etching, 
$15; Glenn O. Coleman, “Minetta Lane,” 
lithograph, $20; Howard N. Cook, “Can- 
yons,” wood engraving, $15; Lewis C. 
Daniel, “Isaiah 40,” lithograph, $15; Adolph 
Dehn, “The Seine at St. Michel,” lithograph, 
$20; Mabel Dwight, “Tourists in a Crypt,” 
lithograph, $12; Wharton Esherick, “Har- 
vesting,” wood engraving, $10; Louis G. 
Ferstadt, “Students,” lithograph, $15; Er- 
nest Fiene, “Riverboat at Rondout,” litho- 
graph, $20; Wanda Gag, “Christmas at 
Tumble Timbers,’ wood engraving, $10; 
Emil Ganso, “Central Park Bridge,” litho- 
graph, $12; C. K. Gleeson, “Colored Chil- 
dren Playground,” etching, $20; H. Glinten 
Kamp, “Easter Procession—Seville, Spain,” 
wood engraving, $15; George (Pop) Hart, 
“Matching and Weighing the Birds,” etch- 
ing, $20; Childe Hassam, “A Long Island 
Wind Mill,” etching, $50; Albert W. Heck- 
man, “Whelen, Saxony,” roulette-etching, 
$20; Mary Huntoon, “Momus,” etching, $10; 








“Requiem,” by J. C. Orosco. “Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


Rockwell Kent, “Revisitation,” lithograph, 
$50; Gan Kolski, “Provincetown, Mass..” 
wood engraving, $20; Yasho Kuniyoshi, 
“The Acrobats,” lithograph, $20; Richard 
Lahey, “Luxembourg Gardens,” lithograph, 
$12; J. J. Lankes, “In Virginia,” wood en- 
graving, $12; Allen Lewis, “I!lustration for 
Short Stories by Walt Whitman,” wood en- 
graving, $15; Charles Locke, “Paris Street,” 
lithograph, $10; Louis Lozowick, “Ho- 
boken,” lithograph, $20; D. S. MacLaughlan, 
“The Salute,” etching, $45; Reginald Marsh, 
“From Rue St. Jaques,” lithograph, $15; 
Leo J. Meissner, “Shadows,” wood engrav- 
ing, $10; William Meyerowitz, “New York,” 
etching, $35; Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
“Bather,” etching, $25; J. C. Orozco, “Re- 
quiem,” lithograph, $20; Louis Orr, “Prin- 
cess Tower, Alhambra,” etching, $20; Wal- 
ter Pach, “Battery Park,” etching, $30; 
L. J. Sanger, “The Big Ship,” wood engrav- 
ing, $10; Howard Simon, “Illustration for 
Rabelais,” wood engraving, $25; John Sloan, 
“14th Street, The Wigwam,” etching, $24; 
Edward Staloff, “Among the Bronx River,” 
etching, $10; Ernest Thorne Thompson, 
“Net Menders, Marblehead,” etching, $15; 
Harry Wickey, “Bathers,” etching, $15; 
William Wolfson, “Asphalt Workers,” lith- 
ograph, $15; George Wright, “Polo Bar- 
bados,” etching, $20; Arthur R. Young, 
“Terrace,” etching, $12. 





Short 
Stories. “Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
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“Laundresses,’ by Degas. 


In his foreword to the important loan ex- 
hibition of “French Painting of the XIXth 
and XXth Centuries” arranged at the Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University, Prof. 
Arthur Pope makes the point that those who 
would study in America the art of the last 
75 years must have recourse to the courtesy 
of the private collector, because museums, 
bound by popular taste, are unable to pro- 
vide significant examples. He says: 

“Museums, which are bound necessarily 
somewhat within the limits of popular ap- 
preciation at the moment, can rarely buy 
the best of contemporary or near-contem- 
porary art. To do this requires the discrim- 
ination and courage of the individual col- 
lector. For the most part the finest exam- 
ples of the art of the last fifty or seventy- 
five years are still in private possession, or 
are just beginning to find their way into the 
permanent public collections.” 

The exhibition is limited to paintings and 
drawings of the highest quality. “There 
has been an attempt,” says Prof. Pope, “to 
represent most of the really important art- 
ists of the nineteenth century. One painting 
by the eighteenth century master Chardin 
has been included, because it represents prac- 
tically the beginning of the constant interest 
of the modern French painter in ‘still-life,’ 
a type of painting which is, by good fortune, 
particularly well represented in this exhibi- 
tion. It is in the paintings of ‘still-life’ sub- 
jects that we find the French artists of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries express- 
ing themselves in most spontaneous fashion 
—for the real ‘fun’ of painting; and it is in 
these works, little known or appreciated by 
the general public, that one frequently finds 
the most nearly perfect performances of 
modern painting. . . . 

“By the middle of the nineteenth century 
official and popular art had gone over com- 
pletely to the idea of using the means at the 
disposal of the painter to produce illusion- 
istic or imitative renderings of mere objects. 
In such art the interest depends entirely on 
that of the objects represented—still-life, 
for example, becomes mere crockery, apples 
and onions as such; artistic performance is 
reduced to the level of slight of hand; 
quality to a matter of anatomical accuracy. 
In reaction against this idea the more sig- 
nificant artists of the last seventy-five years 
have tended, more than in any art of the 
Past to subordinate interest in subject mat- 
ter and its illusionistic rendering, to interest 
M purely formal considerations—especially 


Lent by Howard J. Sachs. 





Says Private Collectors, Not Museums, Acquire Significant Art 


“Street Scene,” by 


the harmony due to the perfect organization 
of the tones as objects model from light 
into shadow, or as they recetle into the 
distance, and also the harmonious patterning 
of areas of paint on the surface of the can- 
vas. 

“For them the objects in the ‘still-life,’ 
or the trees and buildings in a landscape, are 
simply a means to the real end of organi- 
zation of tone in different planes of light, 
of formal design, and of consistent and ex- 
pressive brush-work. To be sure, interest 
of content is not always lacking—in Degas, 
for instance, there is often great dramatic 
power—but usually it is suppressed and hid- 
den, to be discovered possibly by a sensitive 
observer, but by no means to be empha- 
sized; in fact the modern painter is a little 
shy of content as he avoids any approach 
to literalness in representation; he is so 
afraid of slipping into sentimentality or 
photographic record. In recent years this 





+ ee nae 
Uirillo. 


Lent by Mr. Frederic C. Bartlett. 


has developed into an art of almost complete 
abstraction, of non-naturalism, in which the 
interest runs more and more to pure pattern 
derived from the suggestions of the formal 
arrangements of the subject. 

“In Van Gogh’s ‘Berceuse’ the yellow in 
the flesh is required to carry against the 
strong greens and reds, and mere literalness 
is thought no more necessary than in a thir- 
teenth century window. On occasion, in 
order that there may be no mistake about 
our aim to disagree entirely with the pop- 
ular conception of the purpose of the art of 
painting, we may even be aggressively un- 
natural; we may perhaps amuse ourselves 
for awhile with geometrical looking lines 
and areas, suggested in some way by our 
subject; but we probably return again with 
Picasso, after leading weaker personalities 
into various blind alleys, to a more normal 
and fruitful point of view.” 





The Academy Prizes 


As this edition of THe Art Dicest goes 
to press, the critics are viewing the 104th 
annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design. In its next issue it will present 
digests of their opinions, and reproduce all 
the prize winning works. 

Of the nine prizes, non-members win four. 
The first Altman prize goes to William S. 
Robinson for “Borderland,” adjudged the 
best landscape; the second Altman prize 
($500) to W. Granville Smith for “The 
Mill Pond.” The Thomas B. Clarke prize 
of $300 for the best American figure com- 
position goes to Ettore Caser for “Fruits of 
the Earth,” a mural design. Three Hall- 
garten prizes of $300, $200 and $100, for a 
figure oil painting and two for landscapes, 
are won respectively by Ethel Thayer of 
Boston for “Circles,” a study of the nude, 
Arthur Hill Gilbert of Monterey, Cal., for 
“Old Oak, Monterey,” and Malcolm Hum- 
phreys of Morristown, for “Fishing Fleet.” 

The Isaac N. Maynard portrait prize of 
$100 is won by Ernest L. Ipsen for a por- 
trait of Mrs. George Willoughby Maynard, 
executive secretary of the Academy. Carl 


Mr. Singer Knighted 


Word has come from Norway that King 
Haakon has conferred the knighthood of St. 
Olaf of the first order on Mr. William H. 
Singer, Jr., the American painter who has 
resided for many years at Olden depicting 
the beauty of the mountains. This is the 
highest honor Norway can bestow on a 
civilian. 

Mr. Singer’s career reveals an artist find- 
ing the thing he most loves to paint, and 
persevering until he has mastered it. After 
working for years in Holland, he made a trip 
to the fjords and mountains of Norway and 
became so possessed with desire to transfer 
his impressions to canvas, that he bought a 
home at Olden, in the Nordfjord district. 
For years he simply experimented, because 
the clarity of the air wrought such a change 
in atmospheric perspective as he knew it, 
that it baffled him. Finally he began to 
exhibit in America, and last season his show- 
ing at Durand-Ruel’s was so successful that 
every canvas was sold. 

Norway honors him for having shown her 
beauty to the world. 





The “Mona Lisa” Stolen Again 





Rungius wins the Saltus medal for merit 
with “Wilderness,” a moose scene. Furio 
Piccirilli gets the Ellen P. Speyer memorial 
prize of $300 for a stone carving of a seal, 
adjudged to be the best sculpture in the ex- 
hibition. 


A copy of the “Mona List,” painted by an 
American woman in 1921, has been sto!en 
| from the Public Library in Birmingham, 
Ala. It is surmised that the thief plans to 


keep it three or four hundred years and then 
palm it off as the original. 
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Painter Glorifies Factory Craftsmanship 





“R. V. Garn Squaring Divots,” by Georges LaChance. 


Modern industry has supplanted the an- 
cient gui!d worker with the factory specialist. 
Some say this change has destroyed pride 
in craftsmanship, if not craftsmanship it- 
self. 
craftsmanship has grown up; and 
since the change was inevitable, the new 
should be recognized. 

The Toledo Museum is now showing a 
group of fourteen canvases painted by 
Georges LaChance, a Toledo artist, in the 
factory of the Toledo Scale Company, the 
subject of each being a master craftsman 
who has been in the employ of the concern 
for 18 years or more and who is shown at 
his own special task. “The same love of 
their particular work, the same meticulous 
care and pride of accomplishment, the same 


| personal devotion is seen in the artisanship 


But the moderns declare that a new | 
that, 





of these men as in their predecessors of the 
guilds,” asserts Blake-More Godwin, director 
of the museum. “In the factories of Amer- 
ica is found a devoted, passionate concen- 
tration on the art of making perfect ma- 
chines. There should be more recognition 
of this private in the ranks. It is this in- 
dividual fighter who wins the batttes of 
American industry.” 

The picture herewith reproduced shows 
R. V. Garn fitting divots for scales. He 
has had 23 years of experience, and so pre- 
cise is the work that he must be able to 
detect light through a space of one ten- 
thousandth of an inch. 

The exhibition will make a tour of mu- 
seums. 





Gives a Museum 


Richmond, Va., is to have an art museum 
unlike that of any other American city. On 
the banks of the James River, just outside 


the city, stands Agecroft Manor, an historic | 


early Elizabethan home brought to America 
from England by T. C. Williams. Near it 
is another old English building brought 
across the ocean. They stand in Windsor 
Farms, a suburb which Mr. Williams devel- 
oped on the plan of an English village. He 
died the other day and left the buildings and 
grounds to Richmond, together with $1,000,- 
000 for the purchase and upkeep of paintings, 
statuary and other art objects. The bequest 
will not become operative until Mrs. Will- 
iams’ death. 

Agecroft Manor, brought over in 1926, 
will undoubtedly be the last historic English 
building to cross the Atlantic, for England 
has now prohibited such removals. It is one 
of the finest specimens of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture, being half-timbered, with heavy 
beams pegged together and the spaces filled 
in with brick and plaster. 

The structure contains about twenty-five 
rooms, many of which are of the dimensions 


of baronial halls, and all of which are pan- | 


eled in oak. The library and the great hall, 
with its tiny minstrel’s balcony and great 
stairway, are among the most magnificent 
rooms in the house. 








Polite, at Least 


Prof. Lionello Venturi, famous critic and 
art expert, of the University of Turin, is 
here to lecture at Columbia University, and 
he takes issue with the pessimists who in 
some of our art magazines rather discourage 
us. He is quoted by the New York Times 
as saying: 

“IT have been profoundly impressed, not 
only by the wealth of beauty I have found 
in American museums, but also by the almost 
universal appreciation of beauty that I have 
discovered among people of many classes. 
Behind American art collecting there is a 
profound purpose, a readiness to make sac- 
rifices for art, a limittess enthusiasm, a 
feeling of the necessity of art in the culti- 
vated life that is greater here than anywhere 
else in the world. In vis:ting museums here 
I have been impressed especially by the num- 
ber of children in the galleries. They cannot 
go into galleries in Europe unless accom- 
panied by their parents. 

“Twenty-five years 


ago American mu- 


| seums were stocked with copies which were 


believed to be originals. Their classifications 
were ridiculous. Today all that is changed.” 





Yorkshire Artists Hold Annual 
For the second annual Yorkshire Artists’ 
Exhibition at Leeds, 900 works were sub- 
mitted and 469 hung. 





es, 


A $600,000 Raphael 


Turning from the exasperations of the 
Hahn lawsuit, Sir Joseph Duveen, the 
world’s greatest salesman, closed one of 
those international art transactions that make 
people gasp. For the sum of $600,000, he 
transferred to Jules S. Bache, New York 
banker, and, as the Times said, “owner of 
one of the finest private art collections in the 
world,” Raphael’s celebrated portrait of 
Giutiano de Medici, third son of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. It is the only Raphael 
portrait of a man in private hands. Sir 
Joseph acquired it in 1925 from the late 
Oscar Huldschinsky, Berlin banker, the re. 
mainder of whose collection was sold at 
auction last year, after his death. 

So once more, after the Hahn case, Sir 
Joseph resumes his rightful place in the 
newspapers. 

Raphael signed and dated the portrait 
“1514-15.” He was then 32 years old.~-Fifty 
years afterward it dropped out of sight, not 
to emerge until 1867, after 300 years, when 
it turned up in the house of Signor Brini 
in Florence and was sold to Grand Duchess 
Marie of Russia. Prince Sciarra-Colonna 
of Rome inherited it and sold it to Mr, 
Huldschinsky. 

Giuliano de Medici was the younger 
brother of Pepe Leo X and a high personage 
in the papal state. He married the aunt of 
Francis I of France, who made him Duc de 
Nemours. He died in 1516 at 37, and was 
painted by Raphael the year before at the 
Vatican, which is shown by the fact that the 
Castle of St. Angelo and the Pincio are 
seen beyond the green curtains behind him. 

Giuliano is portrayed with features of the 
genuine Medici type—a long aquiline nose, 
almost almond shaped eyes, and a black 
beard and mustache kept short to suit a 
small chin and upper lip. He wears a golden- 
yellow hairnet, and over it, tilted to one side, 
a biack, broad-brimmed biretta. A ticket of 
lozenge shape and three go!d buckles are 
affixed to the cap. He is attired in a cloak 
of greyish-green brocade bordered with black 
fur, showing at the breast a scarlet vest 
beneath, and a white shirt cut low at the 
neck. The hands are crossed, the right hold- 
ing a letter. 

Only one other male portrait by Raphael 
is owned in this country, the ‘Thomaso 
Inghirami” in the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
collection, in Boston. Fifteen others are in 
European museums. 





Soon to See Nemi Galleys 

The Italian authorities believe that on 
March 25 or 26 the pumps that are emptying 
Lake Nemi will begin to reveal the poop of 
the higher of the two ancient galleys that 
have been submerged since imperial days. 
By April 21, Rome’s natal day, it is com- 
puted that the poop will be about 4 feet out 
of the water and that a length of 18 feet or 
so of the vessel will have emerged. 

It is expected that some time will elapse 
before it will be possible to ascertain the 
condition and contents of the galley, which 
is deeply embedded in the mud at the bottom 
of the lake. 


Dutch Show Beats Flemish : 
The attendance at the great exhibition 0! 
Dutch art in London reached nearly 200,000, 
compared with only 150,000 at the previous 
Flemish exhibition. Emma, Queen Mother 
of Holland, was among the final visitors, 
making a special one day trip. Attendants 
at the Royal Academy undertook to rope off 
the rooms so she could be alone, but she 
objected and mingled with the throng. 
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“Buddha.” 
cient Lepburi (in Siam). About XIIth C. 


Stone, Khmer styie, from an- 


American museums and private collectors 
will have a unique opportunity on April 4 
and 5 when the collection of ear!y sculptures 
from India, Rajput and Moghul pa‘ntings, 
Hittite and Cappadocian bronzes, Cambodian 
and Siamese sculptures, Shah Abbas tex- 
tiles and other oriental art belonging to 
Nasli M. Heeramaneck, are dispersed at the 
American Art Galleries. Likewise the art 
lover will have a rare privilege when the 
collection is put on view, on March 30. 
The collection, comprising about 400 objects, 
is the first of its kind to be so‘d at auction 
in New York. The Heeramanecks of Bom- 
bay have been co!lecting for the last twenty 
years, 

The assemblage of Hittite and Cappado- 
cian bronzes dating from the VIIth century 
B. C. has been pronounced by authorities to 
be the rarest and most complete assemblage 
of its kind in the world. The twenty-two 
pieces comprise the trappings of horses and 


Art of Ancient Peoples Will Be Sold at Auction in New York 





chariot furniture. Although of tremendous 
archaeological importance as a whole, each 
piece is of intrinsic artistic merit. Prof. 
M. Rostovtzeff of Yale University, Dr. Al- 
fred Salmony and Prof. Von der Osten of 
Chicago University, have congratulated Mr. 
Heeramaneck upon possessing this group. 
There are masterpieces of Rajput painting 
dating from the XVIth to the XVIIIth 
century. The coloring suggests that of 
enamel or stained glass. The style is pas- 
sionate rather than sentimental. They show 
scenes from the favorite stories of Krsna 
Lila and Nayak-nayak-bheda. 

Moghul art’ is represented by two import- 
ant portraits of Jehangir and his wife Noor 
Jehan, who figure in the legend of the 
emerald cup. “If I find for you a wine 
cup, carved out of a great emerald” asked 
Noor Jehan of her husband, who had be- 
come a great drunkard, “will you swear on 
the Koran to drink from no other?” The 
emperor, his vanity stirred by the hope of 
owning a cup of such unmatched value, 
agreed. But the cup proved tiny and he 
soon tired of constantly filling it, and was 
cured of his drunkenness. The cup itself 
was brought to America by Mr. Heerama- 
neck last year. 

From Siam and Indo-China are four heads 
of Buddha, three of stone and one of bronze, 
—difficult to procure owing to strict govern- 
mental export prohibitions. Two of the 
stone heads from Lopburi are in pure 
Khmer style. They are in a sense realistic 
and convey a powerful sense of human pres- 
ence. The bronze head, from Chieng Len 
in northern Siam, is a vigorous representa- 
tive of Thai sculpture. 

This collection is unique in that it com- 
prises specimens of the highest period of 
Indian art, particularly pieces of unequalled 
quality from the Mathura school. Amongst 
the most important are the railing pillars 
representing Yakshinas, or dryads, dating 
about 200 A. D. The most forceful and 
striking is a high relief sculpture of Hanu- 
man, half monkey and half human. In beau- 
tiful white marb.e relief is a fragment of a 
Hindu pantheon, with minutely carved fig- 
ures, surprisingly complete inasmuch as it re- 
veals the most important gods and goddesses. 
An unusual feature of the sculptures, is the 
boar Avartar, one of the forms taken by 





“A Deity with His Consort on His Lap.” 


Medieval marble. South Indiana School. 


the god Vishnu, in which guise he raises 
the earth above the primal waters. 

Four great painted brackets of intricate 
and interlaced wooden carvings from the 
palace of a Hindu ruler of the XVIth cen- 
tuary depict the l:fe of the people in passing 
panorama. Figures in full relief ride on 
majestic elephants complete with mahouts 
and howdahs surrounded by other figures 
running alongside. 

The art of Persia is represented by a 
most beautiful! Shah Abbas brocade; on a 
background of silver thread and coloured 
silks are nightingales amid roses and tulips 
with a doe looking up as if enchanted by 
the sing ng. The Persian ceramics include 
examples of the Hammadan-Zendjan and 
Rhages periods. There are glitter:ng harem 
doors, and nuptial mirror cases of polished 
gold and enamel. The poems of Nizami 
are illuminated in miniatures of the six- 
teenth century. There are also illuminated 
miniatures from a XVth century manuscript 
of the ancient Kaleita wa Damina, from 


which Aesop’s fables were derived. 





Does Italy Want You? 

Does Fascist Italy want Americans (or 
any others) to visit the land of Raphael and 
Michelangelo? The Fascist answer is “No,” 
if we are to believe Mario Carli, editor of 
the Fascist organ L’Impero, who is para- 
phrased by the Christian Science Monitor as 
follows: 

If previous governments considered the 
tourist trade as an important factor in the 
economic life of the nation, we Fascists take 
a different view of the matter, he says. We 
think that those who have invested their 
money in the tourist trade could make larger 
Profits by investing their capital in any of 
the new schemes launched by the Fascist 
government. Of the two classes of foreign 
visitors, the poorer tourist is of little eco- 
nomic benefit, while the wealthy visitor is 
not only pretentious, but generally aggres- 
sive, and seems to regard the whole of Italy 
as his own property. We Fascists have al- 


often declared that it dishonored us and that 
we can be quite happy without it. 

“Today,” the article reads, “not only do 
we snap our fingers at profits acquired 
through those who are enamored of Italy, 
but we feel far better alone in our own 
home, without hearing any longer all the 
barbarous accents and exotic pronunciations 
which once suffocated us. We want 
to make Italy again a great nation, but in 
order to be great it is necessary to seek 
isolation in mediation, in ‘savagery,’ and in 
silent labor.” 





This Joke an Old Master 

A few seasons ago Ed Wynn, comedian, 
sprang a joke wherein, as a marine painter, 
he tells a drunk he cannot teach him to 
paint ancestors, only ships. When the drunk 
insists on being taught to paint ancestors, 
anyway, Wynn says: “All right, I'll teach 
you to paint ancestors, but they'll all look 
like ships.” The New Yorker now says that 
Wynn got the idea from a similar joke in 





Ways opposed the tourist industry; we have 


a fifteenth century German book. 








“Ta Goulue” and Lautrec 


From Paris comes news of the death of 
Louise Weber, the dancer known as “La 
Goulue,” who flourished in the music halls, 
and particularly at the Moulin Rouge, in the 
nineties. The newspapers carried the usual 
“sob” accounts of the dancer dying after she 
was forgotten. But they never mentioned 
that Mile. Weber was immortalized on paper 
and on canvas by Toulouse-Lautrec, de- 
formed and eccentric descendant of the 
counts of Toulouse, who haunted the Moulin 
Rouge when “La Goulue” was leader of that 
famous “quadrille” that was so “shocking.” 

“La Goulue,” attired completely enough, 
and with yards of lace concealing her legs 
(they called them “limbs” in the nineties), 
used to kick silk hats out of gentlemen’s 
hands when they held them high enough to 
make the trick worth while. Toulouse-Lau- 
trec put her and her team-mates into count- 
less drawings and lithographs. And now 
she’s dead,—poor old-fashioned lady ! 
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Minneapolis Museum Opens Classical Room 


The Minneapolis Art Institute is celebrat- 
ing the opening of a new department, a 
gallery of classical antiquities, which ful- 
fills a cherished design of Russell A. Plimp- 
ton, the director. The gallery, on the main 
floor adjoining the Egyptian room, contains 
about a hundred objects. Only a few be- 
long to the more familiar period of Greek 
and Roman art, but the collection is rich 
in Cypriote antiquities, containing no less 
than 81 objects judiciously selected from 
the duplicates of the Cesnola collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

It will be remembered that last year the 
Metropolitan Museum sold at auction what 
remained of the Cypriote duplicates. Min- 
neapolis bought 23. But in 1915, when the 
duplicates were offered at private sale to 
other museums, Minneapolis obtained 58 of 
the best. 

Cesnola was one of the most remarkable 
figures in the history of collecting. A born 
soldier, he left his native Italy and founded 
a school for officers in New York in 1860. 
He entered the civil war as a colonel and 
came out a general. Sent to Cyprus as 
American consul, he undertook excavations 
and amassed the richest collection of Cy- 
priote antiquities in the world. The new 
Metropolitan Museum acquired them and 
Cesnola eventually became director, serving 
until his death in 1904—a strange finale to 
a military career. 

The votary herewith reproduced belongs 
to the best archaic Cypriote sty'e. The 
bearded man looks straight before him with 
almost hypnotic fixity. The rites permitted 
a devotee to worship by proxy, and this 
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Life Size Limestone Statue of a Votary. 
Cypriote, 550 B. C. 


type of portrait statue was placed in or near 
the temple to represent some well-to-do in- 
habitant. 





Veteran Painter Is Dead 

William Henry Howe, painter of cattle 
and of landscapes, an American artist of 
the “old school,” is dead at his home in 
Bronxvil’e, N. Y., at the age of 83. He 
was a member of the National Academy of 
Design, and France had conferred on him 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. He was 
a member of many art societies and clubs, 
and his art is represented in many Amer- 
ican museums and private collections. 

Mr. Howe received his first training at 
the Royal Academy at Diisseidorf, Ger- 
many, and later was a pupil of Otto von 
Thoren, the Austrian animal painter, in 
Paris. He began to exhibit at the Paris 
Salon in 1883, when “Uplands of Nor- 
mandy” was shown. Three years later his 
“Norman Bull” won an honorab!e mention. 
He returned to America in 1893 and in that 
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year was made an associate of the National 
Academy. In 1904 he served on the inter- 
national jury of awards at the St. Louis 
world’s fair. 





An Ancient Titian Forgery 


P. G. Konody, critic of the London Ob- 
server, tells of a supposed Titian portrait, 
which was accepted by some experts, but 
which was denounced by another as an imita- 
tion produced by Pietro della Vecchio, an 
able painter of the seventeenth century who 
executed spruious Titians. 

To settle the dispute, it was taken to Ken- 
nedy North’s X-ray studio. Behind its sur- 
face was discovered an altogether different 
portrait of a bearded man, which, according 
to Mr. Konody, was “the unmistakable work 
of Titian himself,” but belonging to a period 
20 years after the superimposed work. The 
picture now stands as a Titian forgery 
painted over an unfinished or discarded 
Titian origina!—a method which it is known 
Pietro della Vecchia practiced. 





No More ‘Wild Flower’ Prizes 


Three times was a charm for Edgar R. 
Davis, of Luling, Tex., and New York city, 
for it is announced at San Antonio that he 
will provide no more prizes for competitive 
exhibitions of paintings of Texas wild flow- 
ers, ranch life and cotton fields, the third of 
which has just been held with a total distri- 
bution of $31,000. In the three years he has 
given $65,000 for these contests. 

It is announced that Mr. Davis will enlarge 
his art prize activity and start a country- 


| wide movement to encourage artists to depict 


establ sh 
national 


American life, with a view to 
eventually a truly representative 
museum of art at Washington. 
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Water Colors 


The Boston Museum is having an exh. 
bition of nearly 200 water colors by Nearly 
100 artists. This is fitting because Bostoy 
has been called the “water color capitap 
of the United States. The display is yp. 
usual, nevertheless, and this feature of j 
is described by the Transcript as follows: 

“A painting by Van Gogh has achieve 
the cover of a Boston Museum exhibition 
catalogue. The little sketch, that of a childs 
head, shines forth like a jewel, its colors 
exquisite. But it is not the beauty of color 
that alone demands attention. We are eve, 
more interested in the fact that this paint. 
ing by Vincent Van Gogh is where it is, 

“Inside of the catalogue are names, nearly 
one hundred of them. And among the 
names are Rockwell Kent, John Marin, 
Charles Demuth, Harley Perkins, Carl ¢ 
Cutler and Oliver Chaffee. They represent 
the more ‘advanced’ group of painters, In. 
clusion of their work in an exhibition of 
water colors sponsored by the Boston Mu 
seum is at once important and commendable, 
Important because it gives semi-official ree- 
ognition to the fact that art endeavor is 
possibly of many interpretations. Com. 
mendable because it is proof conclusive that 
the Museum is seriously endeavoring to 
present in public exhibition art in all of its 
varied manifestations. 

“The disp!ay is both contemporary and 
retrospective in scope. It contains works 
of the early English masters of the medium, 
of living European and American painters, 
and a goodly sprinkling of Boston artists. 
In complexion it varies from traditional 
conservatism to John Marin. And Marin, 
being the painter that he is, the pendulum 
of .choice could swing no farther in its 
all-embracing liberality! 

“To some persons it may come as a 
grievous shock to find the output of radicals 
hanging side by side with paintings by 
Turner, Cotman and Anton Mauve. But 
let them consider the function of a museum. 
They should remember that a museum has 
two distinct duties, if it would serve well 
its public. Through its permanent collec- 
tions and current purchases it must acquire 
examples of the best that art has to offer. 
Through exhibitions of contemporary work, 
no matter what its kind, it must endeavor 
to show honestly what various cross sections 
of artists are doing for the advancement of 
their art.” 






























































Jonas Lie and His Native Norway 

None of the newspapers in announcing 
that Norwegian Americans were making a 
wedding present of Jonas Lie’s “Herring 
Cove at Dawn” to Prince Olaf of Norway 
and Princess Martha of Sweden mentioned 
the fact that the name of the artist is both 
famous and illustrious in Norway. There 
was another Jonas Lie (1833-1908), who was 
a novelist and whose name is as well known 
in his land as that of Hawthorne is m 
America. The artist; who was born i 
Norway, usua!ly spends his summers there 
painting the fjords and is well known m@ 
both his native and his adopted !and 











Inwood Pottery Studies | 


207th St., West of Seaman Ave., N. ¥. C. 
CLASSES in Pottery and Modeling. a 
SPECIAL JUNE CLASS DAILY, Pottery am 

other crafts adapted for Camp Work. 
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The Art Tariff 


Nobody knows whether the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House was won 
over to the cause of a tariff on art or not, 
but Duncan Phillips, who was one of those 
who opposed the demand of the American 
Artists Professional League, said: “The 
hearing left us all with a very comfortable 
impression that there is not much danger of 
the tax on modern art going into effect.” 


In the last fortnight no printed argument 
in favor of the tariff came to the attention 
of THe Art Dicest, but several newspapers 
and periodicals denounced the idea. 


“A certain number of American painters 
seem bent upon making fools of the entire 
profession by petitioning Congress to put a 
duty on all foreign art produced since 1900,” 
said Creative Art, and followed this up by 
asserting that ‘in its present mood Congress 
might easily put a prohibitive duty on 
giraffes, if anybody asked them to, in order 
to limit the acquisitions of American zoo- 
logical gardens to raccoons, buffalo and 
Alaskan bears.’ The magazine continued: 


“Creative Art organized a letter of protest 
which was signed by such prominent col- 
lectors as Duncan Phillips, Albert C. Barnes, 
Fiske Kimball, and Adolph Lewisohn, such 
architects as Harvey Wiley Corbett, Ely 
Jacques Kahn and Raymond M. Hood, 
critics, designers, and every gallery. in New 
York which specializes in the younger Amer- 
ican painters, such as Weyhe, Kraushaar, 
Ferargil, Valentine Dudensing, Rehn, Brum- 
mer, Bourgeois, Daniel, Marie Sterner, and 
the painters themselves—Charles Demuth, 
John Sloan, Henry Lee McFee, Rockwell 
Kent, Bernard Karfiol, Robert Chandler, 
Arthur B. Davies Estate, Glenn Coleman, 
Leon Kroll, Wanda Gag, and so forth—in 
fact, practically every modern contemporary 
in American painting, including the Society 
of Independent Artists. which added its sig- 
nature as a body.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle said: “There is dan- 
ger, due to carefully organized pressure, 
that a bill to impose a tariff on art may be 
passed. Because artists, worthy of the name, 
are not lobbyists and so have not organized 
a campaign to voice a protest against this 
preposterous effort, the bill has met with 
very little opposition. 


“It is not too sweeping a statement to say 
that there are no vital, creative artists who 
favor a tariff on art. They are appalled at 
the reasoning which sums up art as a com- 
mercial product. There is no competition 
between good American painting and Eu- 
ropean painting. It is only second raters 
who need a tariff to sell their work and who 
want to keep out the others. Only 
a small group of Frenchmen sell over here. 
American paintings are sold in far greater 
numbers than French. Painters of genuine 
talent are not starving. If they must all go 
through years of struggle to reach success 
and recognition, so must the lawyer, the 
doctor and the engineer. The things of the 
mind are free for the world and those who 
Would circumvent this are working against 
the enlightenment of mankind.” 

Henry McBride in the New York Sun: 
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“Such a backward step as the plan to tax 
foreign art in America has been so unthink- 
able to me that I have refused to grow 
excited over it. I had thought such bigotry 
obsolete. Yet, since the misguided artists 
who think they may better themselves by 
handicapping the importation of art have 
actually presented their petition to Congress, 
it obliges all those concerned with the arts 
to express an opinion, and I wish to register 
mine as being emphatically against the sug- 
gested tax.” 





McKenzie’s “Wolfe” Is Approved 

Prof. R. Tait McKenzie’s statue to Gen- 
eral Wolfe for the Royal Park at Green- 
wich, England, has been approved by the 
Royal family. The Marquis de Montcalm, 
direct descendant of the French general who 
shared with Wolfe a common death and a 
common fame, has agreed to attend the dedi- 
cation. 





Tue Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of the art and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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Museum of Fine Arts. 


century B.C. 


brocades. 


The Persian group includes beautiful painted fabrics, 
miniature illuminations from early MSS., also ceramics 
covering the Rhages and Hamadan-Zandjan periods. 

The collection also contains unique art objects from 
Siam, Ceylon, Indo-China and Cappadocia. 


Catalogue, containing interesting notes on the 
history of Asiatic art, as well as nearly one hun- 
dred excellent illustrations, will be sent on receipt 


of $1.50 


Exhibition from March 30 
Unrestricted Sale-April 4 3 5 


Onny at infrequent intervals does one encounter an 
assemblage of Near Eastern art which approaches this 
fine and unusual collection formed by Nasli Herra- 
maneck and his father, of Bombay. One expects to find 
such a rare collection in the galleries of a museum, and 
indeed art objects collected by the Heeramanecks are 
now on view at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, the Cleveland Museum and the Pennsylvania 


This collection reveals the art of a civilization infi- 
nitely older than ours, in unbroken sequence over a 
period of twenty-seven centuries, from the seventh 


The Indian group is intensely interesting, containing 
objects from the Kusana to the Gupta period, from the 
second century B.C. to the second A.D., beginning 
with the Greco-Buddhist period, and including temple | 
and palace carvings, Rajput paintings, silk and gold 
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Renting Pictures 


The new plan of providing collections of 
pictures to rent to householders, which is 
calling for more and more attention in 
America and which is now being actively 
employed by the Chicago Galleries Associa- 
tion and the Art Alliance of Philadelphia, 
has a champion in England in the person of 
Sir William Llewellyn, the new president of 
the Royal Academy, says the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

The British public is well used to the idea 
of subscription libraries for books, and it is 
thought that the library idea could be ex- 
tended to pictures without great difficulty. 
The supposition is that many householders 
would welcome the idea of changing their 
pictures once a year or so, while the renting 
idea would make it possible for them to 
enjoy pictures which they would probably 
never buy because of their large original 
cost. 

The matter of bringing artists and the 
public closer together has received much 
attention in Britain, but without notable re- 
sults as yet. The small market for currently 
produced paintings makes things difficult for 
the artist, and as a result many of them have 
gone into poster work. 

On this point Sir William Llewellyn says: 
“Conditions of life have changed. The pub- 
lic nowadays do not buy so many pictures. 
They live differently. There is more hotel 
life today, and there are the counter-attrac- 
tions of motorcars, gramophones, wireless, 
and so on.” 





New Homes for Two Galleries 
The Oakland Art Gallery is to have a 
new home, in a boat house structure on Lake 
Merritt, which is to be remodetled and en- 
larged. The Berkeley League of Fine Arts 
will move its gallery on April 1 to the new 
annex of the Hotel Durant. 








Defending Museums 


Has the Metropolitan Museum of Art a 
single friend among American art critics? 
“W-e-l-1,’ as Smith said to Jones when 
asked if the Rev. Mr. Brown were a good 
preacher, “well, y-e-e-e-s.” 


“Due to the rapidly increasing number of 
museums which the American people are 
acquiring, and which are frequently held up 
as a sign of our increasing esthetic sophisti- 
cation, the subject of whether or not the 
museum is actually effective in producing 
culture has come up for question,” says 
Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
“A number of articles purporting to analyze 
the situation have appeared in current period- 
icals, which in reality have resolved them- 
selves into that favorite indoor sport of the 
critics, baiting the Metropolitan Museum. 
While all of these writers are primarily con- 
cerned with the problem of how to make this 
museum and all museums a more vital cul- 
tural center, their analyses go no deeper than 
how to improve the fine arts department of 
this particular museum. The inadequacy of 
the Metropolitan Museum’s collection of 
contemporary painting is cited as conclusive 
evidence of the institution’s failure to pro- 
duce cultural results. 


“Because the Metropolitan Museum is ad- 
mittedly weak in its department of contem- 
porary art does not mean that it has failed 
in like ratio in its other departments. And 
to conclude that a weak fine arts department 
means an ineffective museum is to have a 
very one-sided and limited understanding of 
wherein lies a museum’s effectiveness. It is 
quite as important that the museum should 
have had an American Wing as that it should 
have a Cézanne—more so, in fact. The 
majority of people are more directly inter- 
ested in the things which affect their daily 
lives. Comparatively few people collect pic- 
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Self Portrait by John Opie, R. A. 
(“The Cornish Wonder,” 1761-1807) 
Described by William Roberts as “particularly good, a striking portrait of a very 
strong personality.” 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters. 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 





TELEPHONE: Piaza 0605 


to 1314. 


tures or are deeply stirred by pictures, unless 
they are familiar with them. They not 
receive a more concrete stimulus from see; 
beautiful rooms and accessories than they dp 
from wandering through a picture ; 
They are incited to go home and do likewise. 
“The influence of the American Wing ng 
only proved to the American public that # 
had an inheritance of taste and so aronse 
interest in Americana, but it was also q 
stimulus for better design in a number of 
American industries. 
any one of the collections expressing th 
arts of design. It has been definitely proved 
that the annual Industrial Arts exhibitions 
held at the Metropolitan Museum have been 
a stimulus to better design in industry an 
that many of the successful designs now m 
the market have had museum inspiration, 
So when a museum is dismissed ag fot 
functioning to the fullest of its possibilities 
because it has not bought Marin water colors 
and Preston Dickinson still-lifes, but has 
bought Colonial costumes, Coptic textiles and 
Greek vases instead, the writer has not 
understood the cultural potentialities inher. 
ent in such purchases. 

“All of which is not to say that the Metro- 
politan Museum’s collection of contemporary 
art is not deplorable for its omissions. Nor 
is it implied because the decorative arts are 
significant—that a well chosen and arranged 
fine arts department is not also extremely 
important. The omission of the outstanding 
American painters—not the so-called mod- 
erns, but the men of established reputation 
who are writing a definite chapter in the 
story of American art—is a deplorable one 
and one only to be excused on the ground 
of an inadequate fine arts committee. This 
can only be remedied by the inclusion of 
younger members having a vital contact with 
living art. 
“And speaking of the necessity of vital 
members on committees, this is possibly the 
root of the whole question of museum inef- 
fectiveness.” 
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The same is true of 





Not Memling But Fontainebleau 
At Christie’s in London a portrait attrib- 
uted to Memling, showing a young noble, 
wearing the chain and pendant of the Golden 
Fleece, was sold for $4,750. 
believed the subject is Philip IV, known as 
“Philip le Bel,” king of France from 128 
eliminates 
obliges the experts to go to the School of 
Fontainebleau for an attribution. 
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Giles Puts Dynamic Symmetry in His Art 


“Saul,” by Howard Giles. 


The Worcester Telegram tells the story 
of how an art exhibition got a college pro- 
fessor so interested that he forgot he was 
to be guest of honor at a luncheon. It 
happened in February. The Cornell alumni 
of Worcester arranged the luncheon, and 
Dean Dexter S. Kimball, of the Cornell 
College of Engineering was there to attend. 
He did not show up, but was found after- 
wards, and “with a twinkle in his eye, in- 
formed the reporters who had been at the 
luncheon that they should have looked for 
him at the Worcester Art Museum, where 
he was studying some of the paintings in 
the exhibit by Howard Giles.” 

Mr. Giles, who has just held an exhibi- 
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tion at the Grand Central Galleries, in New 
York, is a disciple of Jay Hambidge’s theory 
of “dynamic symmetry.” “He is a mod- 
ernist, but a good one,” said the Boston 
Transcript. “He paints with apparent aban- 
don; but the secret of the matter is that 
lié knows, for the most part, exactly what 
he is doing. He has a gift of unusual 
color designing; which, violent as it may 
become, never achieves crudity.” The 
Christian Science Monitor saw in his work 
“firmness, above all, straightforward co‘or- 
There 
is strength in putting one kind of red 
against another; there is symbol in the dec- 
orative note. There are passages of color, 
evanescent greenish yellows, cold blues; 
there are moods of poetry that answer to 
no set of rules and it is to these moments 
that we are drawn in the artist. 

The New York Herald Tribune said: 
“His accent is new and strong. He has 
something to say, a quality of the spirit 
to communicate.” 


A Drama of Fraud 


M. Fernand Lafitte, a Parisian art dealer, 
not long ago brought three paintings to 
America, which he offered to collectors as 
“The Emperor” and ‘The Empress” by Tin- 
toretto and “Mendicants” by Murillo. He 
failed to sell them. Before recrossing the 
ocean he had them insured by a Philadelphia 
firm for $100,000. 

M. Lafitte and the pictures arrived at 
Havre, and the case containing them was 
placed in a truck bound for Paris. Two 
days later gendarmerie found the case hidden 
in a ditch 25 miles out of Havre. Next 
night another truck driver came to get the 
case. 

The authorities then called in M. Saladin, 
an official expert, who took a look at “The 
Emperor,” “The Empress” and the “Mendi- 
cants’ and said: “They are o!d canvases 
without the slightest artistic value. I wou'd 
not give 150 francs [$7.00] for the lot. 

M. Lafitte is being held. 
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May Save Philae 


Too much of bad fortune may be good 
fortune for Philae, whose ancient temples 
and monuments, situated on an island in the 
Nile, were semi-submerged when the British 
built the Assuan dam. The level oi the 
water has again been raised, and disintegra- 
tion of the monuments is now regarded as 
certain. Agitation has been renewed in 
Egypt, and the correspondent of the London 
Times says he understands that the govern- 
ment, “realizing the increased danger to one 
of the most picturesque and interesting of 
Egyptian monuments, is now considering the 
best way to save it.” The Egyptian Gazette 
of Cairo insists that Philae be removed stone 
by stone to the high ground that borders the 
river. The only other imaginable way would 
be to surround the island with a water-tight 
wall. 

One of John D. Rockefeller’s friends 
once suggested to him that he buy Philae 
and re-erect it on the heights of Fort Wash- 
ington, New York City, overlooking the 
Hudson. Investigation proved that trans- 





portation of the stones down the Nile, 
through the Mediterranean and across the 
Atlantic would cost more money than Mr. 
Rockefeller possessed. 





Fascism to Discipline Art 


Signor Mussolini proposes to revive the 
glory of Italian art by using the methods 
that prevailed in the golden age of the Ren- 
aissance, says the London Observer. Italian 
art flourished so marvelously under court 
and papal patronage from medieval times to 
the seventeenth century, it is argued that the 
system should be revived. 

As first means to this end, it is sought to 
subject art to Fascist discipline, inside the 
syndicates. “That commonplace theory link- 
ing art with anarchy, and artists with dis- 
order, and finding incompatibility between 
artistic creation and any kind of moral or 
spiritual order,” is referred to as a sad 
heritage of the romantic period which de- 
mocracy absorbed in the natural course of its 
ill-spent reign. Public galleries are now 
full of examples of this “impersonal, grey, 
colorless and almost useless masonic art, 
chosen by government commissions.” 














Those alert art collectors who have 
pursued the policy of buying the 
works of American artists sit back 
in calm serenity these days, while the 
arguments fly back and forth as to 
whether or not any certain high- 
priced work of some foreign master 
is genuine. 

Repeated exposes of the fact that 
many works of art, purchased in good 
faith at enormous prices, are found 
to be fakes, do not disturb them. 
They know that the Winslow Homer, 
the George Inness or the John Singer 
Sargent on their walls is genuine. 
They don’t have to go to court to 
prove it. 

Doesn’t that give us something to 
think about? We know that the best 
painters of every generation have en- 
dured and their works have increased 
materially in value. We need not go 
back further than the last generation. 
Consider not only the three painters 
named above, but R. A. Blakelock, 
Homer Martin, Abbot Thayer, J. Al- 
den Weir, J. H. Twachtman, James 
MacNeil Whistler, Duveneck and nu- 
merous others. 

During the height of their artistic 
achievement, the works of those var- 
ious men could be purchased from 
their studios at prices ranging from 
$300 to $2,500 each. Today, import- 
ant examples of their work bring 
from $5,000 to $50,000 each. The 
same conditions were true with the 
Barbizon painters, the French impres- 
sionists and painters of other periods. 
Obviously the work of these men has 
not changed, but the concept and ap- 
preciation of the people have changed. 

John Charles Van Dyke unhesitat- 
ing asserted that a large proportion of 
the famous Rembrandts of the big 
museums were fakes. In his book on 








BUY WORKS OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 
AND BE ASSURED OF AUTHENTICITY 


No law-suits—no wranglings—no fear of “fake” 


— GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


Granp CENTRAL TERMINAL, New York 


the subject, “Rembrandt and His 
School,” he has no trouble in finding 
logical proof to support his claim. 

Andrew Carnegie has been quoted as 
saying, “Buy works of living artists. 
They will be Old Masters soon 
enough.” 

There is just as much intelligence in 
the world today as there was at the 
time any of the old masters painted. 
Moreover, we have many advantages 
which they did not enjoy—more scien- 
tific knowledge, improved methods 
which aid in technique. 

For instance, not more than a half- 
century ago, the French impressionists 
discovered a new idea in the use of 
complementary colors in such a way 
as to produce the effect of out-of- 
doors. The older painters in their 
landscapes, give a darkened effect, as 
though done in the studio. But by this 
new discovery of the French impres- 
sionists, painters even in working in a 
studio, have been able to get the effect 
of actual daylight and out-door condi- 
tions in their canvases,—thus revolu- 
tionizing landscape painting. 

These effects could not be obtained 
by the Old Masters. Because they did 
not have the advantage of this later 
discovery, they had to work along 
entirely different lines. 

O course, judged by the standards 
of the Old Masters, perhaps the later 
work may be found wanting. But, on 
the other hand, if the work of the Old 
Masters is judged by the modern 
standards, their work, too, is found 
pitifully wanting. 

The thinking man of today must in- 
evitably come to the conclusion that 
among our living painters and sculp- 
tors, whose best examples can be pur- 
chased for a modest sum today, are 
the old masters of the future. 











—_—_ 


Advice to Collectors 


Frank Rutter, art critic of the Londop 
Sunday Times, in an article on “Collecting 
Old Masters” advises his readers, unless they 
are American multi-millionaires, to ignore 
great names and expert opinion and buy olf 
pictures solely for quality. “In these days” 
he says, “it is only too easy to pay a very 
great price for what i6 really an indifferent 
painting, while it is still possible for the dis. 
cerning to obtain fine paintings at relatively 
moderate prices. 


“A collector who is guided solely by the 
quality of the painting itself is collecting 
on sound and safe lines, and may secure 
at times something which proves to be even 
better than he thought it was. On the others 
hand, a collector who is guided only by 
attributions is proceeding on unsafe lines and 
may easily find his bargain to be worse than 
he expected. 


“Two paintings in the Dutch exhibition 
may be cited as illustrating this argument, 
One is ‘A Lady at the Virginals and a Gen- 
tleman,’ lent from the Royal collection at 
Windsor Castle. Now when Mr. Richard 
Dalton bought this on the Continent for 
King George III., the painting was attrib- 
uted to Frans van Mieris. We may be per- 
fectly certain that Dalton did not buy it 
because he thought it was a Vermeer, who 
was hardly known and little spoken of in 
the eighteenth century; nor can we suppose 
that he bought it merely because it was then 
supposed to be a Frans van Mieris. No, 
Dalton bought this picture because it was a 
beautiful painting of fine quality, a lovely 
example of Dutch seventeenth century genre 
painting. It was that then, it is that now, 
only today it has been established to be one 
of the finest Vermeers extant. 

“Contrast this with the ‘Portrait of a 
Lady.’ Presumably the owner bought this 
as a Vermeer, and he had good reason for 
doing so, since it has been accepted as a 
Vermeer by three such eminent authorities 
as Messrs. Bode, Hofstede de Groot and 
Friedlander. Nevertheless, no competent 
judge could for one moment assert this to 
be a fine painting of the first quality. At the 
best it is not more than third-rate, by whom- 
soever it was painted. And, with all respect 
to the German higher criticism, is it certain 
that it is by Vermeer? 

“Authorship is not everything, and there 
are many very indifferent pictures in the 
world undoubtedly painted by very famous 
masters. On the other hand, there are great 
numbers of very fine paintings by artists 
whose names are unknown. To free him- 
self from the tyranny of names is the first 
duty of the modern collector of old masters, 
because his greatest opportunities will come 
by disregarding attributions and considering 
only the quality of the workmanship. Slowly 
but surely the collecting world is awakening 
to a recogntion that a fine painting by a less 
known artist is preferable to a poor example 
of a famous master. In all schools there 
are good painters whose worth has not yet 
been fully realized, and the astute collector 
is he who can recognize their quality and 
anticipate the more general recogntion. 








13th Annual Exhibition 
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INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 
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The Independents 


The thirteenth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Independent Artists, on the Wal- 
dorf Roof, New York, reveals a distinct 
trend toward conservatism, according to the 
critics. “The current show indicates a re- 
turn to representative work in marked de- 
gree,” said the Evening Post. “For that 
reason it proves less thrilling to the layman 
seeking diversion in cubistic extravagances 
or surrealiste evocations. The Independents 
should congratulate themselves that they are 
less of a vaudeville performance and moze 
of an art exhibition than formerly.” 


The Times declared that the Independents 
from their watch tower on the Waldorf 
Roof “are falling in line with the fashion, 
possibly anticipating it by one or two de- 
grees. They are more commonplace than 
they were two or three years ago and so 
are we all of us. This thirteenth 
exhibition again contains quips and quirks 
and wanton wiles, however, and visitors 
who come to laugh will have their chance, 
since usually they are of the type that 
laughs easily. The Independents, 
from the point of view oi publicity, find 
their best weapon in painting as badly as 
they can. Some simply cannot.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle was of the opinion 
that the Independents were undergoing an 
inevitable evo‘ution, and that, the freak 
stage of their career having passed, would 
become more and more like the Independents 
of Paris. “The Independents have devel- 
oped from what was popularly regarded as. 
a radical freak show, crowded for that rea- 
son only, to an exhibition, which, if it con- 
tinues to attract greater crowds than an 
academy, does so because the public has 
come to understand that it is a_ serious, 
idealistic effort to give all comers equal 
exhibition opportunities. 

Its raison d'etre, which was to offer exhi- 
bition facilities, regardless of clique or 
standards, to all comers on a free-for-all 
no-jury basis, has gradually penetrated to 
the public, the news writer and to the radical 
artist looking for publicity.” 

The Sun gave the Independents credit for 
a distinct. change in the public’s attitude. 
“Always the most significant thing about 
the exhibition of the Independents is the 
behavior of the people who attend it. This 
year the private view was more largely at- 
tended than ever before, so largely attended 
in fact that the distinguished personages 
present were quite lost in the shuffle of the 
democratic mob. This mob bore pleased and 
eager expressions on its faces, as though it 
were unafraid to find itself in the presence 
af pictures, and far from being afraid of 
expressing an opinion of them. This state 
of mind is an innovation in America, and 
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that it has been brought about by the In- 
dependents is a definite warrant for the 
institution even though it possessed no 
other.” 





American Dealers Complain 


Complaining of practices of certain Eng- 
lish dealers in prints, the American Art 
Dealers Association passed the folowing 
resolution and sent it to the Fine Art Trade 
Guild of England: 

“Whereas, the individual members of this 
association have for years supported the 
English publisher and etcher with their pa- 
tronage and business; and have built up a 
market for English prints; and 

“Whereas, in recent years it has become 
the practice of certain English dealers to 
send sales representatives to this country, 
not only for wholesale business, but also 
for the purpose of dealing directly with pri- 
vate individuals at retail prices known in 
some cases to be less than those charged 
by American firms; and that 

“Whereas, such houses do not maintain 
retail establishments in this country, and 
evade the payment of our national income 
tax; 

“Be it Resolved by the Associated Amer- 
ican Art Dealers assembled in executive 
session, that such practice is considered 
unfair competition, that such procedure un- 
dermines the confidence of the American 
dealer and collector in the value of the work 
of the English artist, and that a continua- 
tion of such practice is likely to result in 
the collapse of the market for English 
prints, with an unfavorable reaction upon 
the English publishers and artists.” 
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New York Season 


Bryson Burroughs is curator of paintings 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. One 
suspects that he paints as he does in order 
to keep his mind balanced in such a serious 
and sedate job. It is a test of the sense of 
humor of the spectator, whether he shall 
laugh with Mr. Burroughs when he plays 
tricks on ancient and mythological charac- 
ters, or whether he shall allow himself to 
grow serious. After seeing Mr. Burroughs’ 
new exhibition at the Montross 
Henry McBr'de of the Sun shook his sides, 
while Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tri- 
bune wrote learnedly. 

Mr. McBride said the pictures hinted to 
him that “this world is a lovely place to 
live in, and the young peop!e of both sexes 
are pretty creatures who constitute no spec- 
jal danger to the old folk, who for their 
part, have little to do besides thinking of 


the time when they, too, were young.” As 
for vice, the critic adds, “there isn’t much 
worth mentioning unless you call that affair 
of Delitah and Samson vice. 

“This artist turns his back completely on 
modern life. As a painter he has no in- 
terest in the Mexican war, the inauguration 
of Mr. Hoover, or the doings of the movie 
queens in Hollywood. Instead, he loses him- 








Gallery, | 
| the desert of Mary Magdalene in the latter 
| 


self in a study of the boredoms of Hercules 
on the island of Ozygie—which looks as- 
tonishly like the north shore of Long Island 
—or in contemplating the pious retreat to 


years of that saint's life. He is probably 
the last remaining painter on earth who 
causes you to fly to your book shelves the 
moment you have finished looking at his 
pictures. 

.“As for me, his Samson and Delilah sent 
me to the Bible. In Mr. Burroughs’s pic- 
ture. I was slightly puzzled by the old lady 
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in the background who waves to the Ber. 
nard Berensons and all the other stormy 
citizens of Fiesole—I forgot to tell you that 
Delilah’s villa is at Fieso‘e—cautioning them 
not to make too much noise until Delilah 
gets all the hair cut off. Who was that 
old lady? I am still in a state of ignorance 
for there is no mention of her in the sixe 
teenth chapter of Judges. 

“On rereading the story of Samson and 
Delilah I must say I am aghast at the lack 
of moral lessons to be deduced from that 
tale. Samson was just simp'y no good—in 
youth, in middle life or in old age. He was 
a spoiled boy who never obeyed his parents 
ana wh n iater on he married a dectaninn 
young woman with an unfashionable re- 
ligion he proceeded to be just as disrespect- 
ful to her parents as he had previously been 
to his own. He was no good. Were he 
alive now he would be one of the Rothstein 
gang—or worse, if there are any worse, 
Even his vaunted strength was fictitious-- 
a tricky, jiu-jitsu sort of thing that got 
him nowhere. . Mr. Burroughs 
makes no moral stand on this occasion. It 
seems to me he should have. Delilah, for 
instance! Need she have been so care free 
and so—respectable? I think the least the 
artist can now do is to paint another picture 
showing the bad end of Delilah. That Sam- 
son himself paid the price for his insubordi- 
nations the world already knows.” 

Here is the way Mr. Cortissoz wrote of 
the same thing: “The best picture in the 
collection is ‘The Betrayal of Samson.’ It 
perfectly illustrates the drift of his ideas. 
Samson and Delilah are placed in the fore- 
ground in a rustic arbor. Just beyond the 
warriors are being admitted to the seene. 
In the distance rises an Italian hill town. 
The conception is intimate, idyllic, without 
a trace of the ‘furia,’ with which some art- 
ists, like Rembrandt, have invested an es- 
sentially dramatic theme.” 

* * * 

The Herald Tribune called the exhibition 
of water colors and drawings by French 
masters of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
at the De Hauke Galleries “one of the 
pleasantest episodes of the winter. French 
from beginning to end, it illustrates some 
of the most variegated phases of the school, 
from Prudhon to Gromaire. The inclusion 
of Prudhon’s ‘Head of a Woman’ provides 
a suggestive point of departure. In that 
suavely exact drawing you see the mode 
prevailing as the eighteenth century drew to 
a close and the nineteenth was ushered in. 
Draftsmanship was precise and _ polished. 
But the discipline of the academy left room 
for the expression of personal feeling. 
Prudhon was a poet in his way, sensitive, 
graceful, a type of charm. He had a del- 
icately sensuous strain in him that modified 
his academic outlook and saved him from 
hardness. Historically his drawing well de- 
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serves its place in the present exhibition. 

“But the show very promptly takes up 
the tale of French art as it is told through 
the temperaments of highly individualized 
men. A spirited little ‘Horseman’ recalls 
the romanticism of Delacroix. In two ex- 
quisite drawings the landscape art of Corot 
is revealed, so romantic, too, in essence, but 
upheld, technically, on something like a clas- 
sical foundation. ‘ 

“Then come the men of the impressionist 
and post-impressionist groups. Manet is 
solid and, withal, brilliant, in his ‘Portrait 
of Berthe Morisot,’ a water color only a 
few inches across, but as forcible a thing 
as one of his big oils. There are the usual 
dancers sketched by Degas and there are 
good things y Renoir and Sisley. ‘ 
The sole memorial of Gauguin is a ‘Head 
of a Native’ which pleases through excep- 
tional workmanship. The Van Gogh ‘Boats ~ 
Anchored’ is a fine thing, really drawn. 
; Utrillo is more persuasive than is 
his wont in the ‘Courtyard, but the pro- 
ductions of Modigliani, Roger de la Fres- 
nayye, Max Jacob, Gromaire and so on 
leave us distinctly cold. Fortunately they 
do not set the pace. Better technicians do 
that in a bright, diverting exhibition.” 

* * * 

I. J. Belmont, who interprets music in 
terms of painting, and who calls it “Color 
Music Neo-Expressionism,” exhibited a ser- 
ies of canvases at the Anderson Galleries 
to which the critics gave much space, though 
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nearly all of them rather resented the idea 
of wedding the two arts. Edward Alden 
Jewett in the Times devoted two columns 
to the exhibition, and even reproduced bars 
from Wagner, Puccini and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov. He considered Mr. Belmont’s treat- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” as the 
best of the experiments. 

The critic said that “some people are 
strongly opposed to any sort of mixing of 
the arts. They are even horrified at allu- 
sions that figuratively link, for example, 
music and painting. On the other 


present themselves forcefully, so that 


Have we any true measure by which we 
may ascertain what music means to ears 
other than our own? 
understood that in saying: This is not music, 
one is merely voicing a personal estimate, 
founded upon personal experience 


be wholly sincere expressions. Manifestly, 
this is the way music (specifically, certain 
musical compositions) sounds to Mr. Bel- 





mont. And since that is true, or seems true, 
Mr. Belmont has a perfect right to portray 
the themes accordingly in paint.” 

The Herald Tribune found too much uni- 
formity in the interpretations. “All of Mr. 
Belmont’s compositions wear the same air, 
that of a welter of swirling, Turneresque 
color, with what may be architectural forms 
vaguely hinted at in them, and half-realized 


| figures, possibly nudes, though we are not 


hand, there are correspondences that often | 
to | 
admit a fusion may not other than arbi- | 
trarily be called unpermissible. . . . | 


So it should be clearty | 


sure. As designs these pictures seem in- 
vertebrate and the color through which they 
are defined is not only, as we have said, 
kept very much in one key, but is lacking 
in what painters call ‘quality.’” 
a 

Glenn Coleman at the Ferargil Galleries 
extracted praise from the critics in different 
ways. Here are three samples. The Herald 
Tribune : “He seems to do his work by main 
strength. His handling is heavy. His draw- 
ing wants flexibility. These seem to be the 


| concomitants of a rather dull view of his 


“These extraordinary pictures appear to | 


urban subjects. On a superficial hypothesis 
he would be called a drab commentator on 
drab themes. As a matter of fact, there is 
an almost mysterious element in these pic- 
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tures of his. He has a way of taking you 
into the intimacy of a street scene so that 
when you look at ‘The High Road’ or ‘The 
Lane’ you feel in contact with the very es- 
sence of the city. Mr. Coleman is a realist 
with more penetration than the word usually 
connotes.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle: “Coteman’s New 
York—that is, the New York of his paint- 
ings and his lithographs, has an anecdotal 
quality—abstract in the sense that he places 
considerable emphasis upon design and form. 
They also are realistic in that every locality 
is a recognizable portrait. He has a cur- 
ious and impressive way of sweeping his 
street clear of humanity. The city, thus 
divested of its human raison d'etre, becomes 
an arrangement of pure form.” 

The Times: “Here you find color em- 
ployed with genuine subtlety; color explored 
in terms of light, which is not the simplest 
way in which to treat it.” 

* ok * 

The Times said of Duncan Ferguson’s 
first one-man exhibition of sculpture at the 
Downtown Gallery: “It is so distinguished 
that it can be talked of only in the plainest 
words, in accordance with William Morris's 
direction to refrain from ornament when 
dealing with art. Mr. Ferguson is modar- 
ately known in New York. He has sent 
his work to a number of exhibitions and he 
is represented in a number of collections. 
He was born in China, educated in this 
country, was graduated from Harvard and 
at the age of twenty-two taught fine arts 
there. He studied sculpture in Boston, Prov- 
idence and New York. This outline of 





history prepares us to find his sculpture the 
meeting point of widely different strains 
of thought and experience. It is this, but 
the fusion through esthetic feeling has 
brought about a very satisfactory unity of 
effect.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle: “His work is in- 
vested with a quality of serenity, an almost 
classic calm which is extremely compelling. 
It is completely free from the stylisms 
which characterize much present day sculp- 
ture. Because of his interest in form he 
tends to select subjects which lend them- 
selves to a purely plastic treatment. For 
example he finds the rotund, compact forms 
of sleeping cats conducive to such treatment. 
When he mode!s figures, he is most suc- 
cessful when he composes them in closely 
knit compositions.” 

* * 

Harry Hering’s exhibition led the Brook- 
lyn Eagle to say: “The discovery that the 
commonplaces of the American scene can 
be quite as imagination stirring and therefore 
quite as worth while subject matter for art 
as the more traditional aspects is character- 
istic of the point of view of an increasing 
number of young painters. To invest this 
material with a distinct personality and to 
give it quality is another matter. 

“Harry Hering has, however, accom- 
plished this in the group of landscapes in 











oil and water color which he is exhibiting 
at the Rehn Galleries. Unimpressive or 
| frankly dull as is much of his subject mat- 
| ter, he apparently has a preference for sub- 
| urban frame houses and the side streets of 
| villages. 





He is nevertheless able to invest | . 


the dullest of them with a quality of interest 
and personality which lifts them above the 
merely representative. His subject matter js 
much the same as that chosen by Charles 
Burchfield and Edward Hopper, but given 
a personal touch and seen from a personal 
angle. He tells his story with fewer dra- 
matic flourishes than does Mr. Burchfield, 
He sees his subject matter almost devoid of 
human interest, evolved into closely knit 
patterns and solidly buiit up forms. His 
closeness of observation, however, gives it 
an effect of stark realism.” 

* oe * 

Henry S. Eddy’s annual show at the Bab- 
cock Galleries was composed of landscapes 
done last year in Cornwall and in Brittany, 
The Times said: “In these subjects the 
artist has not only exercised his feeling for 
locale, but has also made a study of the 
character of shadows in luminous atmos- 
phere. Light reflected from the pale yellow 
walls of houses in St. Ives cast its com- 
plementary color into the shadows, and these 
chromatic interactions are noted with pre- 
cision. Of these works one of the most 
attractive in subject-matter is ‘On the Ram- 
parts, St. Malo,’ a picturesque architectural 
theme.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle: “In the Cornwall 
canvases he has not been tempted to do the 
obviously and _ traditionally picturesque, 
which point of view this much-painted part 
of the world is apt to induce in the artists 
who flock there for inspiring subject matter, 
Rather, he has set down in such informal 
aspects as might be seen in a walk about 
the town or a view from his studio window. 
Although primarily interested in 
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visual reality, he arranges his compositions 
with an emphasis upon the geometric forms, 
into which any group of cottages resolve 
themselves.” 

* ok * 

Stanley Woodward, marine painter, of 
Boston, held a second exhibition at the Mac- 
beth Galleries. The Herald Tribune said: 
“He is an uneven practitioner, thanks, we 
should surmise, to a dangerous facility. But 
when he is truly in the vein Mr. Woodward 
is clever. His draughtsmanship is swift and 
crisp. The boat in his picture called In the 
South Atlantic’ is brushed in with capital 
ease and precision and he draws his waves 
with the same telling efficiency. There is 
light in his marines, too, light flashing upon 
blue waters and illuminating white clouds. 
Again and again he paints sea and sky in a 
manner brightly capitvating. In graver 
mood he is not so plausible. ‘The Trough’ 
and ‘The Challenge’ have a certain power, 
but one feels that it does not go very deep.” 

The Brooklyn Eagles “Few painters today 
have the courage to dedicate their talents to 
marine subjects. The sea does not lend itself 
to the analysis of form, which has been the 
major concern of contemporary painting. 
Much credit is therefore due Stanley Wood- 
ward for his vital, personal and realistic 
interpretation of this theme. He paints the 
sea in all its moods and brings to his por- 
trayal knowledge and sympathy attained 
through love of his subject and a long and 
close observation of it.” 

* * * 

“Peppino Mangravite, an exhibition of 
whose paintings and drawings is being held 
at the Dudensing Gallery,” said the Herald 
Tribune, “is one of the younger painters who 
possesses imaginative qualities above the 
average. Like many another first exhibitor, 


he is seen in experimental mood, testing with 
varying degrees of profit first one mood of 
expression, then another. At his best, as he 
is in those reminiscences of his boyhood 
spent, among political exiles on an island off 
the coast of Italy, he is original as well as 
deeply interesting. Mangravite uses a sensi- 
tive brush, occasionally resorting to the 
wooden end of the implement to emphasize 
with much skill his drawing.” 


* * * 


All the critics who wrote of Louis Ritman 
at the Milch Galleries all mentioned Frieseke. 
The Brooklyn Eagle: “Louis Ritman is one 
of the few painters turned out by the Miller- 
Frieseke School who has not grown stale 
and superficial. He can continue to paint 
ladies in plaid dresses, out-Miller Miller in 
the virtuosity with which he paints the 
plaids and yet paint a serious and charming 
portrait.” 





The Times: ‘His warm if not particularly 
distinguished color and the verve of his 
handling are attractive, but there is a dead- 
ening tameness in his drawing; a monotony 
in his textures.” 





The Artist’s Reward 


True, the artist pays dearly for the aspi- 
rations for which he gropes; that is, if we 
consider material sacrifices and privations; 
but the inner, spiritual satisfaction of the 
one who proves himself the artist in his 
realization of creation makes the rewards 
that follow mundane pursuits seem trivial 
end ephemeral indeed. 

—Le Baron Cooke, in Art and 
Archaeology. 












Honor for Sir Joseph 


Another honor has been conferred on Sir 
Joseph Duveen. Premier Baldwin has se- 
lected him as a trustee of the National Gal- 
lery. The New York Herald Tribune in an 
editorial remarks that this action will prob- 
ably “console” Sir Joseph “for some of the 
observations directed at him in the course of 
the Hahn trial,” and adds: 

“A few years ago he built the new Sar- 
gent wing at the Tate Gallery. Since then 
he has made a remarkable offer, following 
the report of the Royal Commission on 
National Museums and Galleries. The ma- 
jor conclusion of that commission was that 
certain of the institutions in question needed 
more room. The offer aforesaid was to 
build a gallery for foreign sculpture at the 
Tate, to add an extension to the National 
Portrait Gallery, and, at the British Mu- 
seum, to provide funds for ‘a dignified and 
artistic setting for the Elgin marbles and 
the Nereid statues.’ Sir Joseph had al- 
ready agreed, also, to supply a new room 
for the Venetian school at the National 
Gallery. 

“The gift for the proper installation of 
the Elgin marbles, at present dingily dis- 
played, would alone justify the recognition 
which Premier Baldwin has just put on 
record. It is plain that Sir Joseph Duveen 
deserves well of his countrymen.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly help you locate a particular painting 
or sculpture. Address: 
9 East 59th St. 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique | 


A Simile Dies 








Modernist piano designed by Lee Simon- 


son. Below—lIts steel legs. 

The Newark Museum, which in the last 
two decades, under the directorship of John 
Cotton Dana, has been not only the van- 
guard but a perilous outpost of new ideas 
in American art, has just opened an exhi- 
bition of “Modern Design in Metallic 
Crafts.” Mr. Dana believes that art should 
inform the things that peop‘e touch in 
everyday life, the vessels by means of which 
they cook and eat, the clothes they wear, 
and ali of that. And this being the age of 
fabrication in metal, he has organized the 
present exhibition. 

In this show most attention is attracted 
by the piano designed by Lee Simonson, 
who is editor of Creative Arts. It will 
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come as a shock to many people that the 
modernists propose to modernize pianos, and 
they will ask, “Is nothing sacred?” The 
Newark Museum considers that the sup- 
ports of Mr. Simonson’s piano, worked out 
in various metals (hence not devoid of 
color), “suggest the delicate tracery of a 
suspension bridge.” Mr. Simonson has even 
given a name to the piano. He calls it 
“Death of a Smile.” 

If that screaming modernist, Paderewski, 
would only make a trip to Newark and 
bang it! 





Iron’s New Lightsomeness 


The modern renaissance of wrought iron, 
observes H. Pearl Adam in the London 
Sphere, has in the past few years reached 
a level of variety and beauty—which it 
failed to touch even in o!d Sweden. It 
assumes many colors and is now a flexible 
decorative material. “Ash tray, the table it 
lies on, the chair its user sits in, the book- 
shelf at his side, the photograph-frame be- 
side it, the fire-grate, the doors and win- 
dows, the six-fold screen behind him, the 
reading-lamp, the great statue at the end 
of the room, the long dolphin with flowers 
growing in it, and the exquisite fire-dogs 
of hissing serpents, one body uniting the 
two, may all be of iron now; and the 
strange thing is that the upward-tending 
lines of all but the statue are so slender, 
so fluid, that a room furnished with wood 
is by comparison earthbound. 


“There is something aerial about the new 
wrought iron; it has a lifting power in its 
beautiful lines and also in its union with 
glass. All our associations with this metal 
as brutal, heavy, dark, solid, have to go by 
the board. We must think of it as Wag- 
nerians think of Loge; a leaping, mischie- 
vous spirit; not a dark brooder. 

“Since the War the men who believe in 
iron have concentrated their work, and a 
technical mystery called ‘autogenous weld- 
ing,’ whatever that may be, has answered 
to their evocation. The result is that iron 
and silver and copper troop together in a 
perfectly new dance. I have seen a six-fold 
screen that two men could not lift, and its 
exquisite design floated on the air as lightly 
as Pavlova. 

“The chief artisan of this domestic use 
of iron in France is Edgar Brandt, a busi- 
nessman because he deals with a business 
commodity, an artist because he uses iron as 





Monet used paint—to trans!ate light.” 


Savery’s Label 





Savery chair (1740-50). 
label on bottom of chair. 


Below—Original 


A Savery chair, made in the shop of the 
foremost craftsman of colonia! Philadelphia, 
is a prize for collectors, but when a Savery 
chair bears beneath its seat the printed label 
of the designer it is doubly a jewel. Wood 
may survive uninjured, but paper labels if 
they do not drop off are scrubbed off or 
rubbed off. Such a chair, however, appears 
in the Reifsnyder collection, and, with its 
label, is herewith reproduced by courtesy 
of the American Art Galleries, which will 
disperse the collection mm New York from 
April 20 to 27. 


This auction sale will be one of the big 
events of the year in antiques. It contains 
hundreds of pieces of early American fur- 
niture, including Savery, Goddard and Dun- 
can Phyfe specimens, early American glass. 
and other objects. 
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California Does Not Look to New York for Ideas in Decoration 





Breakfast Room. Designed and executed by 
Monterey, Cal. 


San Francisco took up modernism even 
before New York got any more than mildly 
irritated by it, and the artists there have 
been applying its principles to problems of 
decoration for a long while—and finding 
clients. Last season, when exhibition after 
exhibition of “art in industry” and of mod- 
ern decorative ensembles were held in big 
New York department stores and elsewhere, 
San Francisco read of it with a sophisti- 
cated smile. Two such exhibitions had al- 
ready been held there, composed solely of 
the work of local designers. 

A third one has now been held, in space 
granted by the Women’s City Club. Firms 
and individual artists took over sections of 
it and organized the disp!ay in a manner 
praised by all the critics. So great was 
the public interest that the attendance aver- 
aged more than 1,000 a day. 

The eight principal ensembles were as 
follows: Garden corner sponsored by the 
San Francisco Garden Club; garden court 
designed and decorated by Helen Forbes, 
Florence Alston Swift and Marian Simpson; 
bedroom designed and executed by Jacques 
Schnier; man’s room arranged by Forrest 
Brissey, furniture by Kem Weber, Los An- 
geles; study, including furniture, designed 
by Lucien Labaudt; breakfast room ar- 
ranged by Waldvogel Studios, Monterey; 
dining room, furniture designed by Fritz 
Baldauf, executed by the A. F. Marten Co., 
and living room, including furniture, de- 
signed by Rudolph Schaeffer, executed by 
the A. F. Marten Co. 

Junius Cravens, editor of the Argus, 
called the exhibition “one of the best of its 
kind that has yet been held in the entire 
country.” 

Aline Kistler, art critic of the Chronicle, 
wrote: “San Francisco has heen reminded 
from time to time that it had artists who 
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Bedroom. 


no longer felt it a prostitution to devote 
their energies to pure decoration. It has 
been asked to look at various aggregations 
of textiles, pottery, metal work and other 
crafts adopted by the artist. It has even 
had two shows definitely labeled ‘decorative 
arts exhibitions.’ But not until the present 
display has the case of modern decoration 
been adequately stated. 


“The first impression made by the exhi- 
bition is the sanity of the thing as a whole. 
It is organized to a nicety. From the chan- 
deliers and lighting fixtures on top of the 
pilasters to the blue glazed ash tray oni a 
reading stand of one of the ensembles, the 
entire presentation of modern decorative art 
is one of well-thought-out relationships. 

“The spirit of the exhibition is the spirit 
of the organized modern world in which 
we live. Placards in each alcove 
ensemble give credit where credit is due, 
to the artist or craftsman who has designed 
or executed the details of the ensemble. 
The aggregation of these placards reveals 
the presence in San Francisco of a hitherto 
unsuspected body of workers who, for some 


Designed and executed by Jacques Schnier, of San 


Francisco. 


time, have devoted their energies to the 
creation of furniture, pottery, metal work, 
textiles, wall decorations and other applied 
arts. Many of the things are actual com- 
missions for homes or apartments. Much 
of the rest is chosen from the consistent 
output of the past several years. 


“The clear atmosphere and out of doors 
life of California lead to a free use of color 
in our surroundings. With the natural 
gayety of flowers and sunshine as a back- 
ground, one is more ready to use strong 
color in the decoration of a home than 
where the general key is lower. It is said 
that the glazes of California pottery are 
more beautiful in color than those of any 
other pottery in the world outside of the 
Orient. Many of the high lights of the 
decorative art exhibition are found in the 
clear tone of a tile or glazed figure. 


“Much of the successful presentation of 
the exhibition is due to the work of Ru- 
dolph Schaeffer who devised the central dec- 
orative scheme, tying the units into a com- 
posite whole. Schaeffer is known abroad as 
one of the outstanding colorists of A.nerici.’”” 





Peasant Furniture 


“In spite of the popularity of sophisticated 
modern furniture and of period pieces made 
by great cabinetmakers of the past, the sim- 
ple country chairs and tables of Colonial 
days and provincial pieces from European 
countrysides still hold their own,’ writes 
William Rendell Storey in the New York 
Times. “This vogue for small-town fur- 
nishings—French and Italian country furni- 
ture and Swiss peasant pieces, as well as 
Pennsylvania German provenance and New 
England farmhouse gear—has contributed a 
new element to American interiors of today 
and helped to prevent them from becoming 
either dowdy or pompously dignified. Gen- 
erally, the furniture gains also, because the 
modern rooms into which these pieces are 
introduced often possess more complete har- 
mony than did the old interiors. 

“With American examples of country 
types becoming rare, it is significant to dis- 
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cover the recent large importations of for- 
eign furniture—representing not the culture 
of Paris or London or Venice, but rather 
of village people and farmers of the Old 
World. 

“This feature fits in with almost any of 
the Colonial and eighteenth century English 
styles of maple, walnut or mahogany. Being 
made largely of fruit wood with mellowed 
tones of deep yellow or brown, reflecting in 
their design the same tendencies seen in the 
English or American pieces of the same age, 
these examples contribute a light or pic- 
turesque note to rooms in which are found, 
for instance, the simpler types of Queen 
Anne, Chippendale or Sheraton. 
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Antiques 

















“Treen” 


The interest displayed at the sale in a 
famous London auction room of a dozen 
little wooden fruit platters of about the size, 
shape and thickness of modern slices of 
bread-and-butter, serves to call attention to 
a remarkable new object of the collector’s 
quest. This is treen, otherwise any ancient 
vessel made of wood, says the London corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science Monitor. 

The little thin rectangular wooden plat- 
ters—each 6 inches long and 4% inches wide, 
the upper surfaces enriched with Bible mot- 
toes in quaint colored old English charac- 
ters—were stated to have belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth and bore the Royal Arms of Good 
Queen Bess on the top board. 

Although the entire dozen of these flat 
rimless sections of wood and the thin wooden 
box, decorated with the historic Tudor Rose 
and Royal Fleur-de-lis, which contained 
them, would scarcely have furnished suffi- 
cient kindling wood to light a fire, the bid- 
ding for them rapidly rose to over $1000 
before the hammer fell. 

The unpretentious little platters were the 
successors of the original medieval English 
edible plates or trenchers, which were noth- 
ing more than thick slices of bread on which 
food was served to each guest in the Middle 
Ages. Those formed the only plates our 
far-off ancestors knew. 





Diana fruit bowl by Miss Willy Levin. 


The Arts Council Galleries, at the Hotel 
Barbizon, New York, are showing one of 
the oldest forms of applied art in its new- 





est phase. They are holding an exhibition 
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Oldest of Arts Shown in Newest Phase 


of ceramics by the Arco Studio, founded by 
the modernist leader, Alexander Archipenko, 
It is a far cry back to those primitive and 
prehistoric peoples, the earliest of whose 
relics are useful objects made of baked clay, 

The first ceramics factory in the Ameri- 
can colonies was established by Dr. Daniel 
Coxe in 1685 at Burlington, N. J. It pro- 
duced objects in quantities, and those that 
survive are eagerly sought by collectors, 
In 1783 Captain Norton founded the second 
factory at Bennington, Vt. These two pio- 
neer concerns manufactured utilitarian ob- 
jects without attempting to produce works 
of high artistic quality. 

Since the ceramic industry in America 
was neglected as to quality, and since the 
growing taste of the public could not be 
satisfied at home, the importation of Euro- 
pean works began. This in turn retarded 
the development of the artistic side of the 
industry in this country. Only lately has 
development begun. 

The artists connected with the Arco 
Studio and participating in the exhibition 
are Lu Duble, Willy Levin, Gela, B. West, 
V. Rosenbaum, M. Wright, E. Poucher, 
M. Moore and M. Berger. The art they 
have developed, under the aegis of Archi- 
penko, is not concerned with literal repre- 
sentation, but uses form in its decorative 
and modern sense. Among the things shown 
are bookends, ashtrays, cigarette containers, 
candlesticks, lamps, bowls, and decorative 
plates. Exhibitions already have been held 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Day- 
ton and Newark. 





Ajanta Fresco Copyist Dead 

Lady Herringham, English artist and 
writer, is dead at the age of 76. It was she 
who made the Ajanta cave paintings of India 
familiar to the world, after she passed more 
than four months copying them at the sug- 
gestion of Laurence Binyon. This happened 
in 1910-11. She was then 57, but she braved 
the bats and the wild bees and working on 
top of improvised platforms that had to be 
held steady by coolies she succeeded in 
copying each of the paintings in full scale. 
Her work was reproduced in a noble port- 
folio. 





Tue Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of the art and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 














oilew Quality Seen in Wood Block Annual 





The Print Club of Philadelphia has just 
held its third annual exhibition of wood 
blocks, and the critics agreed that it sur- 
passed the two that went before. It proved, 
said C. H. Bonte of the Inquirer “that ex- 
cellence of production in this medium has 
well kept pace with popular enthusiasm for 
it. In a greater variety of theme and treat- 
ment, in the overcoming of certain technical 
difficulties, and in the generosity of color 
prints, a process of considerably more in- 
tricacy than that involved in black and white 
work, the presentation easily eclipses its 
two predecessors.” 





Referring to the prize winning print by 
Thomas W. Nason, “Willow Tree and Cot- 
tage,” herewith reproduced, the critic termed 
it a “simple, beautifully patterned expres- 
sion in somewhat the manner now so favored 
by the English creators in this form; it is 
far from being old fashioned, and yet it is 
not eccentrically modern.” Concerning this 
print, Dorothy Grafly in the Public Ledger 
wrote: “Mr. Nason’s skill lies in his execu- 
tion and his nice sense of black-and-white 
arrangement; in the quality of his shadows. 
One is interested in his craftsmanship 
rather than in his choice of subject matter. 
How did he produce such exquisite shadows 








“Willow Tree and Cottage,” by Thomas W. Nason. 
prise for best print. 
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Awarded Mildred Roericke 


on the sunlit facade of the house? How 
does he achieve such fine shades of differ- 
ence in the shadow of tree limbs reflected, 
on the house, and in the actual black shadow 
on the limbs themselves? And then there 
is the subtle weaving of light and shade 
and pattern juxtapositions in the bare limbs 
of the trees.” 

Fifteen impressions of “Willow Tree and 
Cottage” were sold during the first three 
days of the show. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that 223 prints were sold from 
the club’s recent international. 

Miss Grafly gave highest praise to Whar- 
ton Esherick and J. L. Stoner. She thought 
that “the simplest expression of natural 
form occurs, perhaps, in Mr. Stoner’s ‘Hills, 
a composition depending entirely upon 
rhythms of line and mass, of shadows and 
light. This tiny print is a very subtle study 
indeed. It expresses itself with the ut- 
most economy. The effect is sheer sim- 
plicity, yet closer study will reveal the end- 
less labor expended upon choosing the thin- 
ness or thickness of the light and dark 
masses, and in their disposition one next 
the other.” 





Hudson River Portfolio, $2,050 
At auction in London a Hudson River 
portfotio containing 20 aquatint plates by J. 
Hill after W. G. Wall brought $2,050. 
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A Mestrovic Print 





Lithograph by Ivan Mestrovic. 


Ivan Mestrovic, Jugoslav sculptor, a few 
years ago made a series of lithographs. 
Only 35 copies of each lithograph were 
made. Ten of these sets are owned by the 
Jugoslav government, while fifteen are in 
museums, The only one in the United 
States is in the possession of Viola Nor- 
man and Elizabeth Hazeltine, Chicago sculp- 
tors, who studied with the master when he 
was there. This set is now on exhibition at 
the National Academy of Art, in Chicago. 
That city has a deep interest in Mestrovic 
because of the two remarkab‘e equestrian 
Indian statues he made for the entrance to 
Grant Park. 

The lithographs reveal a much lighter 
side of Mestrovic than he ever displays in 
his sculpture, but at the same time they 
have a distinct sculptural flavor and show 
the influence of stone carving. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly look up any print desired by a reader. 
Address: THe Art Dicest, 9 East 59th St. 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 
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Moslem Art 
The English reviewers hail as epoch mak- 
ing a volume entitled “Painting in Islam,” 
by Sir Thomas Arnold, brought out by the 
Oxford Press. Sir E. Denison Ross said 
in the London Observer: 


“The last decade has witnessed the pub- 
lication of a number of fine volumes in 
which the various schools of Muslim paint- 
ing are represented, and much has also been 
written on the history of Islamic art, but 
nothing has ever appeared at all comparable 
in scope and scholarship with the present 
work by Sir Thomas Arnold, one of the 
first living authorities on all matters con- 
nected with Islam. With this book the his- 
tory of Muslim art enters on a new phase, 
and for the first time the general reader is 
given access to the literary history of this 
art, as told in documents all too rare, by 
Muslim writers. 


“Most people who know anything about 
the religion of the Prophet of Arabia have 
learnt to account for the absence of paint- 
ing and statuary from mosques by the fact 
that all representations of the human form 
were regarded by Muhammad as sinful, and 
not only were pictures and images considered 
as an incentive to idolatry, but the making 
of them was regarded as an impious at- 
tempt to emulate the Creator of All Things. 
Those who have made a closer study of 
Islam have heard of the saying ascribed to 
the rophet that ‘Angels do not enter a house 
in which there is a picture or a dog’ How 
came it, then, that throughout the whole 
thirteen hundred years of Islamic history 
the art of painting was more or less con- 
sistently encouraged, at any rate, by the 
highest in the land? To this interesting 
topic Sir Thomas devotes the first chapter 
of his book, and in it he sets forth in a 
most masterly way all the difficulties to 
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which this problem gives rise and the i, 
ious solutions he has deduced from the mass 
of material at our disposal today. 

“While our knowledge of Muslim paint- 
ing was confined to manuscripts, most of 
which were of Persian origin, misleading 
theories were propounded in connection with 
this unorthodox art, and some writers even 
went so far as to suggest that it was the 
Shi’ahs who, by reason of their independent 
had led the way. This fallacy 
has been finally disposed of by Sir Thomas 
on a number of grounds which go to show 
the ignorance of those who propounded it. 
It is perhaps the discovery in 1898 of the 
frescoes of Kusayr ’Amra (in Transjor- 
dania), dating from the eighth century, and 
those at Samarra discovered in 1911, dating 
from the ninth century, that have done most 
to revolutionize our ideas of the history of 
painting in Muslim lands. Whoever the art- 
ists may have been, the work was carried 
out in the first case for an Ummayyad 
Prince, and in the second for an Abbasid 
Caliph. The value of these discoveries from 
a cultural point of view cannot be over- 
estimated, for they go to prove that from 
the very outset of Islamic history, the court, 
at any rate, ignored the threat of eternal 
damnation. From the point of view of the 
history of art it is, perhaps, too soon to 
draw definite conclusion; some hold these 
paintings to be Syrian, others survivals of 
Sassanian art, while they offer most striking 
resemblances with the paintings discovered 
by Stein at Miran, von le Coq at Khotan, 
and more recently by Monsieur Hackin in 
Bamian. Such paintings were, it seems, 
confined at all times to secular buildings; 
unlike Christian and Buddhist painting, 
which was devoted primarily to religion. 
It was, however, very largely to religious 
subjects that the early Muslim miniature 
painters were wont to turn, and one of the 
most engrossing chapters in this book is 
that on ‘Religious Art in Islam,’ in which 
the author describes the predilection Mus- 
lim artists showed for the legends of the 
Old and New Testament, as known to them 
partly through the Koran, and partly from 


traditions, 





extraneous sources.” 


Bronzino Book 


“Agnolo Bronzino” is the title of a yol- 
ume by Arthur McComb published by 
Scribner’s, of which the New York Herald 
Tribune says: “Bronzino is one of those 
artists whose work has aroused practically 
no controversy. Nothing whatever has been 
written about him in English and very little 
in foreign languages. He has ‘escaped vio- 
lent detraction and passionate defense,’ and 
thus has escaped the critical attention which 
he so justly deserves. He is not a painter 
of the highest imaginative gifts; his re- 
ligious compositions are curiously inept; but 
in portraiture he is one of the, enduring 
masters. 

“The first service rendered him in Eng- 


lish will appeal to the scholar rather than § 


to the artist or layman. Mr. McComb’s 
account could hardly be called an apprecia- 
tion; it is more properly a study in compar- 
ative anatomy after the scientific methods 
of Berenson, but in its own field it leaves 
nothing more to be said. An exhaustive 
catalogue raisonné is appended, and the sixty 
illustrations are exceptionally well printed.” 





Writes of Modern Sculptors 


“Some Modern Sculptors,” by the English 
writer Stanley Casson, has been brought 
out by the Oxford University Press. The 
London Observer says his choice of modern 
sculptors is frankly based “on personal pref- 
erences, and he makes no attempt to justify 
the omissions in his scheme. Thus we are 
invited to consider Barye, but not Carpeaux 
or Dalou; Maillol, but not Dobson; Bour- 
delle, but not Milles; Gaudier Brzeska and 
Modigliani, but not Archipenko or Brancusi 
or Zadkine. Rodin wanders in and out on 
Mr. Casson’s periphery; and Mestrovic and 
Rosandic and Eric Gill are comfortably in- 
stalled in the middle. This is a convenient 
arrangement, because it absolves the critic 
from the irksome and thankless task of con- 
structing a hierarchy of modern sculptors.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly have any art book not out of print 
sent to any reader at the regular price. 
Address: Tue Art Dicest, 9 East 59th St. 
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In the Realm of Rare Books and Manuscripts 





—_—__—— 





’ Buried Treasure 


The “Golden Library” of Ivan the Terrible 
is to the world of literature what the buried 
treasure of Captain Kidd is to the realm of 
adventure. There is this difference: the 
“Golden Library” very probably exists, for 
it is a matter of record. Heretofore search 
has been made in vain by Ivan’s successors, 
including Peter the Great. Napoleon tried 
it, rather in haste. Now the Soviet govern- 
ment considers its turn has come. Prof. 
Ignatz Stelletski, one of Russia’s leading 
archeologists, has asserted that the “Golden 
Library” can be found. If it can, bibliophiles 
will have something to marvel at, and the 
world of learning something to keep it busy 
for a long time. 

Ivan the Terrible, though history sets him 
down as somewhat unamiable, was withal a 
gentleman and a scholar. He was an ardent 
connoisseur of art, and he so loved the mar- 
velous Church of Saint Basil that was built 
for him that he had the architect’s eyes put 
out to insure that the edifice would remain 
unique. Then he accumulated priceless clas- 
sical and ecclesiastical manuscripts.and those 
of the Middle Ages, and had them encased in 
gold, studded with jewels. He brought from 
Germany a craftsman named Waterman to 
embellish and classify the books, and he en- 
gaged other foreigners to construct two 
secret vaults under the Kremlin. When all 
the work was done, and the “Golden Library” 
was housed in its secret vaults, he paid the 
foreigners lavishly and they set out for 
home. They never got there. Ivan the Ter- 
rible knew how secrets could be kept. This 
happened 350 years ago. 

The task that faces Prof. Stelletski can 
best be realized when it is taken into account 
that the Kremlin is a sort of city by itself, 
surrounded by a wall a mile and a quarter 
in length. It contains palaces, churches, 
towers, barracks, squares and streets of 
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Characteristic features are Colonial furni- 
ture, architecture, silverware, paintings, 
etc., historically arranged and fully ée- 
scribed. The Colonial Heuse awaits these 
suggestions: 
13 Plates of 9 halftone illustra- 
tiems, totaling 117. 
1 Period C 
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houses. Since the earliest times the hill on 
which it stands has been known to be honey- 
combed with underground passages and hid- 
den places where medieval treasure was 
sought in vain by later ruters. 

Mr. Stelletski has discovered archives dat- 
ing fifty years after Ivan’s death, referring 
to “two large rooms filled with treasure 
chests and known to exist under the Krem- 
lin.” 

When Peter the Great returned in triumph 
from his victory over Charles XII of Sweden 
at Poltava to find his exchequer emptied by 
the war, he did his utmost to discover Ivan’s 
treasure. Under the direction of the arche- 
ologist Osipof, Peter’s workmen ransacked 
the foundations of the Kremlin, but Ivan’s 
golden trove was never found. 


A Great Kipling Exhibition 
The Grolier Club in New York has been 
having an exhibition of Rudyard Kipling 
memorabilia that, according to the Christian 
Science Monitor, ranged all the way from 
original manuscripts and rare first editions 
to the sprawled outline of a foot on a sheet 
of paper labeled as “a request to friends in 
Canada for a pair of moccasins.” Kipling’s 
own school book, Ovid’s “Fastorum,” whose 
wide margin he enlivened with heads and 
noses and scribblings and what not, was there, 
Another item was a self-portrait of Kipling 
on which he labeled himself “Dunce.” 

Many fine points in book collecting were 
brought. out in the cards with which the club 
labeled its showing. Thus, in two editions 
of “In Black and White,” of the Indian Rail- 
way Library, attention is drawn to the dif- 
ference in the engraving of the man’s hand 
on the cover; the same with “Wee Willie 
Winkle,” only this time the difference be- 
tween the “first” and the less valuable “sec- 
ond” is “the cross-hatching on the man’s 
hand and forehead.” 








Ariosto Manuscript Discovered 

There has been found in the San Martino 
Library of Naples 15 new stanzas by Ari- 
osto, which were written for but never in- 
c:uded in any of the published editions of 
“Orlando Furioso.”” They deal with an em- 
bassy sent to Charlemagne by Eliza the 
Beautiful, queen of an island beyond Ultima 
Thule. 





Three Kipling Leaves, $3,000 
The three folio leaves of Kipling’s “Pan 
in Vermont,” printed in 1902 for copyright 
reasons and of which only three copies are 
known, were sold at the Anderson Galleries, 
New York, to James F. Drake for $3,000. 





A Unique “Crusoe” 


Hugh Gaine, New York printer and book 
seller, brought out in 1774 the first Amer- 
ican edition of “Robinson Crusoe,” which 
had just made a big success in London. In 
1776 when the Colonial troops captured New 
York, Gaine being notorious as a Tory, they 
burned his shop. When the modern gener- 
ation of collectors came along, no copy of 
the book survived and it was: set down as 
“lost.” 


The Pegasus Book Shop, in New York, 
the other day obtained a copy which an old 
resident had found in an attic. It is de- 
scribed as “a shabby book with wall-paper 
wrappers, yellowed by the dust of more than 
a century and a half and looking, least of 
anything in the world, like a ‘very great 
find’.” But it is declared to be worth at 
least $10,000. 


Advertisements printed in this volume an- 
nounce the publication of four other chil- 
dren’s books. Copies of two exist, but the 
other two are unknown to bibliophiles. It is 
not likely they will ever turn up, for chil- 
dren’s books get rough treatment and if they 
survive one generation unusually succumb to 
the second. This, more than the ravages of 
the Colonial army, probably accounts for the 
155-year disappearance of Hugh Gaine’s 
“Crusoe.” 





Some Captain Cook Letters 

Setheby’s in London announced long in 
advance the sale on May 13 of a collection 
of letters left by Sir Joseph Banks (1743- 
1820), so that Australians would have plenty 
of time to send in their bids. Americans 
may swoop down on the first item, which 
consists of a bundle of letters dealing with 
Captain Cook. Sir Joseph Banks was the 
man who equipped the Endeavorer, on which 
Captain Cook sailed in 1768. 
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The Boothbay Siulios 
Summer School of Art 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE - MARINE 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 
ETCHING - DESIGN 
BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL - INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL ART 
POTTERY - CRAFTS 
COLOR - JEWELRY 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
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DESCRIBING FACULTY 

COURSES - CREDITS ~ 


Address FRANK ALLEN Director 
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HENRY B. SNELL 


SUMMER ART CLASS 
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Sailing June 29 
Returning early September 
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The Boyd Tours, Inc. 
724 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 

















June 24 to August 2 
SUMMER SESSION 


@URSES leading to the Bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Edu- 


cation. Climate permits comfortable study 
throughout the entire year. 
Write —_ illustrated catalog 
F. MEYER, Director 
Broadway y College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
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in Fine Arts and Design 
L. Frank, J. G. Cowell, Sinners 
July Class in Handicrafts & 
Methods for Teachers 
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376 Boylsten Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tue Art Dicest has become a directory 


Freeing the Negro 


When G. A. Stevens more than three years 
ago became art master in the native college 
in Achimota on the Gold Coast of Africa 
he found “a lamentable tradition of drawing 
which had been imported by European edu- 
cationists more than forty years ago.” It 
was alien art imposed upon a people who had 
an art of their own, and the result was 
wretched. 

Mr. Stevens soon found that some of the 
students were producing surreptitiously, for 
their own amusement, satirical drawings il- 
lustrating incidents in college life, and he 
“realized at once that these naive, lively 
cartoons contained the germ of the African 
art of the future.” He mounted a few of 
them and hung them alongside the academic 
studies of inkpots, boot brushes and mugs. 
The effect was instantaneous. Freed of con- 
straint, new life poured into the art classes. 
Humor, wit, observations of daily life 
snapped into the work. 

Mr. Stevens recently took to London for 
exhibition a collection of 200 water colors 
and drawings by his pupils. They reminded 
the critic Frank Rutter that there had been 









a golden age in African art and that the beg 
examples of the exquisitely carved and mod. 
eled idols, fetishes and ceremonial masgques, 
and the basket work and textiles, which show 
such perfection of taste and skill that my. 
seums highly prize them, are held to date 
before the year 1700; and that the African 
races, if unspoiled by European art tradition, 
eventually may develop an indigenous art to 
express them in civilization just as the other 
art did in savagery. 

Mr. Rutter found that the drawings of 
the Gold Coast students showed “great livelj- 
ness of fancy, a strong sense of the dramatic 
and definite artistic talent. The most inter- 
esting are those that come under the category 
of ‘Imaginative Composition.’ Some, in 
composition and treatment of tree forms and 
foliage and perspective, recalled primitive 
Italian frescoes of hunting scenes. 
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The Browne 


CLASS SAILS MAY lI, 1929 
Address: 
BROWNE ART CLASS 
58 W. 57TH Sr., New York, N. Y. 
Circle 7160 





Georce E_mer Browne, N. A. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Art Class 


Abroad... 


For a six months course 
of study in painting while 
touring in France, Spain 
and Morocco. 

Write for circular 











MARTINET 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OcT. 


. Ist—MAY 
Portrait, Life, Costume-Model, La 
Tilustration, Fashion Drawing, Composition 


1@ E. FRANKLIN S8T., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 








XAVIER J. BARILE 
PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
SPECIAL STUDIO CLASSES 


wing. Portrait After- 
— Life-Co tion it 

Sketch Class M Evening. 
Private lessons, Landscape, Etching, ap- 
potetment. For inbocenation write: ‘0 
, 7 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatnTinc, InTERion 
Decoration, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRA 
TION AND ComMerciaL Art, Pus, Scwoor Ast. 
Leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 

Summer Session July 2 to August 9 
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/ The Nelson * 


OUTDOOR 
PAINTING CLASS 


at Kent, Conn. 


In the beautiful Litchfield Hills 
During July and August 














Under Personal Instruction of 
GrorGE LAURENCE NELSON 
15 West 67th St. New York 


Write for descriptive circular 











n.y.schoolof design 
145-147 east S7th street, new york 
dougl: bo lh, director 


summer classes in new york and 
boston from June 17 to august 
23. in essex, connecticut, out- 
of-door classes in drawing, 
painting and decorative design; 
commercial art, interior deco- 
ration, teachers training and 
handicrafts. july 1 to septem- . 
ber 1. send for booklet. 








Philadelphia. School of Design 
for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
fon by Bxperts. 

and rative Design. Poster and Advertising 
Art. © Decoration. Vashon Thaswetne 
an Sn beaaches of the Fine Arts. 

Bread and Master Sts. Write for Catelog 








OF DENVER 


UNIVERSITY 
CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 
“Day, Evening and Gaturday Classes.” 


Drawing, Pain 


Composition, Sculpture, 
Fashion Mlustration, Interior Deeora- 
tion, Dress Art, Junior 


Classes. Illustrated Catalog ‘‘W"’ on request. 
1900 Logan St. Denver, Colorado 





such as those showing the students engaged 


in carpentering and various handicrafts, 
were slightly reminiscent in general feeling 
and technique of ancient Egyptian wall 
paintings. 

“These drawings are only a_ beginning, 
however, and no claim can be made that any 
of them approach in artistic quality and 
beauty the masterpieces of Negro art now 
in museums. But the germ is there.” 





Classes in Four Art Centers 

The. University Summer School of Art 
and Archeology, a traveling school under 
the direction of Prof. William Sener Rusk, 
of Aurora, N. Y., has an itinerary this year 
that takes in London, Paris, Rome and Flor- 
ence, in the order named. It provides in- 
struction in the history and appreciation of 
art for nature students and teachers. Ses- 
sions will begin in London on July 1 and end 
in Rome on Aug. 2. 





$155,000 for Art Students League 
The Art Students League of New York, 
by a decision of the Federal district court 
at Baltimore, will receive the entire resid- 
uary estate, amounting to $155,000, of Ed- 
ward McDowell, of that city, who died in 
1926. His widow, to whom he left only 
$5,000, contested his will. 





Form a Student-Government 

A _ student-government organization is 
being formed at the school of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, to take charge of the entire 
activities of the students and to co-operate 
with the faculty. There will be a governing 
council of nine, which will include three of 
the faculty. 




















SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


NINTH YEAR 


Full-time four year courses in Painting, 
Sculpture, Design, Commercial Art, Copper 
and Silver-smithing, Jewelry Design and 
manufacture, etc. 


Special College Credit Courses in affilia- 
tion with Wittenberg College. 


Faculty of well trained young men who 
are practicing professionals. 

THEO. HANFORD POND, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
Monument Ave. at St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 

















Maryland Institute 
1825-1929 Baltimore, Md. 
SECOND TERM, February 1, 1929 


Cemrses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Aavertisiog 
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ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catal on Fr t 














THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branches of Fine 
and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. Credits 


Catalog on Request. 
1634 H Street N. W. Washington, D. ©. 











Develop Your Artistic Talents 


All the regular art courses. Also Interior 
Decoration, Weaving, Book Binding, Pottery, 
Metal Working. For catalog, address E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, Rocm 24. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY-St. Louis 








MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 





818 W. 105th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Winter Courses from Sept. 15th 
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ENJOY ART YOURSELF 


Vision-Training enables anyone to 
appreciate art or depict nature’s 
beauty without copy or theory. 


700 artists, art teachers and stu- 
dents gain in drawing, color 
and technique by HOME COURSE 
that saves years in art schools. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY TO OCT. 


A. K. CROSS 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 
and Summer 


— way ona under aaa ts. Certifi- 
mB on 
aut toe Catalse b on of course, 


1680 Broadway (near 58nd &t.), New York 
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Tus Datitas Art INSTITUTE 
18185% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Design, Illustration 
Interior Deceration 
ening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Directer 














SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
ASHLAND, OREGON 


Sixth session opens July 8, closes August 
10, 1929. The faculty was selected from art 
centers of the East and West. Courses are 
offered for teachers, artists, students and 
craftsmen. Thirty days of serious work com- 
bined with rest and play in the wonderful 
Crater Lake region. 
College Credits Granted 
Belle Cady White, Director, 150 Steuben St. 
BROOKLYN 
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HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
tn Tite, Portrait and Figure Compost 
Owes Bul Life, aateative Sevens, 








WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


2% HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Werk. Jeweiry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening 

Catalogue sent en request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 
Industrial Design. 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D. 438 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
LYME, CONN. 


June 15 to September 15 


Address—226 W. 59th, New York 





The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curater 








ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 
B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 
Address: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University, 
ATHENS, OHIO 
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SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
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Summer Session July 1-August 9 
Courses in drawing, painting, modeling, design, 
interior decoration, jewelry and metal work. 

INustrated booklet. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Learn the Fine Points of 


MOVIE and STILL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


UR home study course 

in Professional Motion 
Picture and Still Photog- 
raphy will emable you te 
get better results and 
greater satisfaction from 
your camera. 
We have for 19 years suc- 
cessfully taught Motion Picture Portrait, 
Commercial and News Photography in our 
great New York studios or in spare time 
at home. 

Write. for Free Book 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


10 W. 33rd Street Dept. 118 New York 








og 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and- WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 

ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 

DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 

TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 

ING, LAYOUT CARTOONING AND 
CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 




















Mr. NAUM LOS 


ART SCHOOL 


(formerly in Rome, Italy—1918-1928) 
SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—CONSTRUCTIVE 
ANATOMY: MAN—HORSE 


Day and Evening Classes 
The School is officially recommended by the 
American Academy and by all Academies 
of other Nations in 
1947 BROADWAY 
at 66th St. Station New Yors City 
Phone Trafalgar 0032 


























AND LIBERAL ARTS 


218 CENTRAL P. SOUTH. 
Painting : ag" -Y 3 
Interior Decoration 


: Founded 1917 


DESIGN 


NEW YORE 
A —— ix the Training of 


i wie 
: wSiite Fashion 


Intensive 
Individual Phone Circle 1860 








VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ABT : 
Professional courses of 2 and 3 years.» 
Eastern Arts Exhibit N. Y.—Booth :32 


Boston Summer School 
42 ST. BOTOLPH St. BOSTON, MASS. 


— ———E——— 





WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture and 


Illustration... Write he hi et 
Henryette L. Stadelmann Gayle Pp Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs Cc. Wyeth 


Summer Landscape Class: 
ROSS BRAUGHT, Instructor 





Californie School of Fine Arts 








Chestnut and Jenes Streets 
San Francisce 


Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 88th. 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. 
lightful . for Summer work. Splen- 
aid new buildin: 


Confraternity 


France has built in Madrid a “Casa de 
Velasquez,” which, besides being the home of 
French scholarship students at the Spanish 
capital, will also house Spanish scholarship 
students, and those who win Spanish-Amer- 
ican competitions to be arranged in future. 
The value of a scholarship approximately is 
$1,000. The Spanish government provided 
the site, and the French government granted 
8,000,000 francs for construction and equip- 
ment. 

The “House of Velasquez” will house 30 
scholarship students, when completed, and 
will make possible a confraternity of French, 
Spanish and Latin- American artists. 





Art School Had 4,662 Students 


Robert B. Harshe, director of the Chicago 
Art Institute, has reported that the insti- 
tute’s art school last year had a total enroll- 
ment of 4,662 students. Visiting instructors 
of national reputation who gave the classes 
instruction and criticism during the year 
were: Boris Anisfeld, Daniel Garger, 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Henry G. Keller, 
Herman Dudley Murphy, Robert de la Mon- 
tague St. Hubert, and Charles H. Woodbury. 





Tue Art Dicest has become a directory 
of the art schools of America. 





THE-BERKSHIRE 
SUMMERSCHOOL 
OF-ART 


AT- MONTEREY: MASS- sy gry 


IN-TEACHER: TRAINING-LANDSCADE 
PAINTING:CRAFTS A-CREDITED-SCH@L 
RAYMOND D-ENSIGN-DIRECTOR 
“ea LONGYEAR-ASST- DIR: 











School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Morey FLetcHer, Director 





GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 


ING >: DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING ARCHITECTURE 


GARDEN DESIGN :-:  :-: 





Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 








Broadmoor Art Academy 


COLORADO SPRINGS—COLORADO 
Summer, Term 
: =: June 10th, 1929 


Robert Reid, N.A. 
Em 


eritee Ernest Lawson, N.A. 


Land 
ain 2 Davey — 


a oe Moylan *s. W. Schaef: 
inter Classes Lecture  . 
Write for catalogue = 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington’ Ave., N. Y. City. 87th year 


Textile ‘Designing; Fashion Drawing Poster 
and Commercial A-t; Interior Decoration, aé- 
— in --Lettering 
rs’ Cou 













Carnegie Institute of Technology 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Summer Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING and DESIGN 
Jane 17 or 28 to August 9 
For further information address 





Director of Summer Session 











Studio School of Art Photography 


The technique and art of photography. Ele- 
mentary, Advanced and Master Courses. 8th 
Year. Personal training by well-known pro- 
fessional who has hung in all the fine Salons 
of Europe and America, and at many one-man 
exhibitions. Write for prospectus. 


RABINOVITCH, 25 W. Sth St., New York 








Fordham University Summer Art Courses 


ne ay Course...July Ist to 2ist, 1929 
Six P t Credit given toward Degrees. Meth- 
ods ary Studio Practice in Teaching Art in 
Elementary Grades, Junior and Senior High 
Schools. For Art Students, Teachers and Su- 
pervisors, | Write for “Special Summer Art 

r. 





‘scboo! ol of CART 


=, 2 
Still un Tite, 


Geseee, it f Placementa,, @ubotnns larehips. 






a 
) iL. 


Enroll Now. 
126 Mass. Ave., Bostes 








CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH Sreezt, New Yorx 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 








CORCORAN SCHOOL oF ART 
HINTON, 


WAS) D. 

Tuition Free—Annual Bares Fee $15.00 

Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Composition and tomy. 
Instructors: Richard 8. Meryman, Principal; 
S. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. 
Leisenring, Bugen Weisz, Carl C. Mose, 
George M. Jenkins, M.D. 

For information and Prespectus address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 











OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND are. ARTS 

MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY Los 

ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE Los 
ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Californis 

Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 


12 ae in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. <A genuine Art Spirit this 


Work outdoors or indoors 





Write for special cataiegue 


art school. Tlustrated catalog upon request. 














THE THURN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN ART 
SUMMER COURSE 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Season—June 24 to September iu 
Enter any time 
Until June 24 address 


911 Carnegie HaH, New York City 








BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 


780-9:45 
Special attention to beginners 
Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Sater 


Gay Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Portrett 
Class, 24 P. M. m any time. Write for 
information to 


fain Muzies, Director 
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[Herewith are included, whenever on- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.] 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARIZONA MUSEUM— 
March—4th annual, Phoenix Fine Arts Assn. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


CASA DE MANANA— 
March—Leonora Naylor Penniman, Margaret 
E. Rogers, Cor de Bavere; batiks, Beatrice 
Gildersleeve. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
March—Tenth annual Print Makers Exhibition; 
ceeeend water color annual; memorial ex- 
Rex Slinkard, 
AINSLIE (GALLERIES 
March—Landscapes, D. B. Stuber. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
To March 31—Old and modern masters from R. 
C. Vose Galleries, Boston. 
EBELL CLUB— 
March—Favai. 
STENDAHL GALLERIES— 
* March—W. Elmer Schofield, Gardner Symons. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
To April 6—Annual exhibition of stlnthies. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTB— 
March—Pasadena Society of Artists; Cornelius 
and Jessie Arms Botke; Jean Mannheim; Ada 
Belle Champlin; Ella Bush. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLBRIBS— 
March—Antiques from Parish-Watson Co.; ex- 


hibition of American art from Grand Central 
Art Galleries. 


San Diego, Cal. 


PINE ARTS GALLERY— 

March—Exhibition, San Diego Academy of Fine 
Arts; Hallsthamar wood carvings; lithographs, 
William S. Schwartz; water colors and prints, 
Henri G. DeKruif, Barse Miller. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
April-Nov .—Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Sculpture. 
PAUL ELDER GALLERY— 
March 18-April 6—Wood blocks, Howard Cook, 
Leo Meissner. 
5. & G. GUMP GALLERY— 
March 25-April ae I a by Bertha Lum. 
GALERIE BBAUX A s— 
March 16- caps oh "Simmons: Helen Forbes. 
WESTERN WOMEN’S CLU. 
To April 4—Paintings, on Cugat. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ART LEAGUE OF SANTA gy ng 


March 25- mare S alae John M. Gamble, 
Clarence 


SANTA BARBARA "SCHOOL OF ARTS— 
To May 18—Paintings, prints, sculpture, crafts. 


Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN MEMORIAL— 
March 16-31—19th annual exhibition, Connecti- 
cut Academy of Fine Arts. 


Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON SOC. OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.-March—Permanent collection, Howard Pyle. 


Washington, D. C. 


PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Until May 31:—Arthur B. Davies Memorial Ex- 
hibition; permanent collection. 
March—Paintings, John D. Graham. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
© April 21—Loan exhibitions, miniatures and 
intings by Malbone (1777-1807); etchings, 
rs. Vernon Thomas Kirkbride. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
To March 30—Etchings by Joseph Pennell; 
oe, maps in gesso by Mildred Giddings 


Bur: 
YORKE “GaLLERY— 
To March 23—Pasqual Monturiol. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ARTS CLUB— 
To April 2—Paintings, Elizabeth Robb. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Jan.-March—Ballard collection of oriental rugs. 


Chicago, IIl. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO — 

To April 21—Foreign section of the Carnegie 
International. 

CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.— 

o March 30—Paintings by Carl Lawless; 17th 

annual exhibition Chicago Society of Minia- 
ture Painters. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’ Nm 
March 14- _~ 4—Gerald A. 
Hartrath arie Blanke. 


Decatur, Ill. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTS— 
arch—Prof. George Raab and pupils; Lillian 
Sealzo; Dan Lutz. 

Rockford, Ill. 


ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
March 18-31—International etching show. 


Springfield, III. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASS’N— 

March—Paintings, Louis E. Jones. 

ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 

Jan. 13-April 15—Third annual exhibition, Illi- 
nois Academy of the Fine Arts. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
March—Water colors by Ohio artists. 
af eee CLUB— 

rch—Paintings, Anna L. Newman. 
FAIRFIELD MANOR— 
March—Paintings, Homer G. Davisson. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
arch—Annual exhibition, Indiana Artists. 
ie ne + ll SHOPS— . 

—Old masters, Brown County artists. 
PETTIS GALLERY— 
To April 2—Paintingss, Mrs. Leota W. 


Richmond, Ind. 


ART ASSOCIATION— 
March 15-31—Paintings, 
soap sculpture. 
New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
March 3-26—28th annual exhibition, Art Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans. 
March 30-April 18—New Orleans Art League. 
ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB— 
To March 29—Decorative art. 


Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 


March—Annual spring exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


PORNELL ART GALLERIES— 
To March 3:—Contemporary etchings, weekly 
ges. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
March—Fashion silks. 
Amberst, Mass. 


MASS. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE— 
To March 31—Paintings, Leo J. Meissner. 


Frank, Lucile 


Loop. 


Susan Ricker Knox; 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
ae toe exhibition of XVIIIth, XIXth and 
h century water colors. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
March—Etchings, Durer and Rembrandt. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

To March 30—Paintings, John P. Benson. 
To April 9—Paintings, W. Lester Stevens. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 28-April 1o—Hooked rugs; 

Sidney T. Callowhill. 
ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES— 
To March 30—Water colors by Marion Monks 
Chase, Carl Gordon Cutler, Charles Hopkin- 
son, Charles H. Pepper, Harley Perkins. 


Hingham, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
March—Etchings by George Elbert Burr. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
March—Loan exhibition of American XVIIIth 
century art owned in and near Worcester. 


Detroit, Mich. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 18-April 8—Ecclesiastical art. 
March—Indian Portraits, Winold Reiss. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, E. W. Redfield; exhibition 
of small paintings by New York artists; soap 
sculpture; wood blocks by Fletcher and Phil- 
lips. 


china by 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
March—American paintings; monotypes, Gustave 
Verbeek; modern decorative arts. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


FINDLAY ART GALLERIES—. 
March—Etchings, Warren Davis. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
To April 21—Annual exhibition of 


paintings. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
March 15-April 14—International Water Color 
Exhibition. 
M. A. NEWHOUSE & SON— 
March—Paintings, Allan Cram. 
MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES—_ | 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERIES— 
March—Paintings, John Inglis. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
March 15-April 15—Paintings, Tom P. Barnett. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
To April 7—Paintings, Sidney M. Chase. 
To April “28—Portraits by 35 American artists. 


Newark, N. J. 


American 











NEWARK MUSEUM— 
To April s—Paintings by 
loan exhibit of dolls. E 
To April 18—Modern Design in Metal. 


California artists; 








559 Fifth Avenue 





arch—Paintings, John Carlson. 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 





NEW YORK 
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Plainfield, N. J. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 


March—Contemporary American Painters, aus- 
pices Plainfield Art Association. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
March—Paintings, Peter Hurd, Fremont Ellis, 
Carl Redin; group of modernists. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM— 
March—Paintings by Contemporary 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
March—39th annual Exhibition 
Photogrzphy. 
NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 
March 18-30—Paintings, Stanislav Rembski. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
March—Reproductions of famous paintings. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ART ASSOCIATION (Public Library)— 
To March 30—Ship models. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Through Sept. 2—11th exhibition of American 
Industrial Art. 

March—Loan exhibition embroideries and cos- 
tume accessories from Mrs. Philip Lehman; 
Japanese actor prints and No robes, lent by 
Louis Ledoux; Peruvian textiles; selected 
masterpieces of prints. 

ART CENTER— 

March—Fifty Prints of the Year; Durant pot- 
tery; N. Y. Society of Craftsmen; Mexican 
craftwork; ~——- by H. Willard Ortlip 
and Aimee E. Ortlip; paintings and etchings, 
George H. Shorey. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 

March 20-April 7—-rog4th annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Desiga. 

AM. ACAD. OF gars AND LETTERS— 

To March 31—E. A. Abbey memorial exhibition. 
ACKERMANN’S— 

March—Etchings, S. M. Litten. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

To March 15—Maxwell Foster; J. Randolph 

Brown; paintings, etchings, Chester Leich. 
AMERICAN DESIGNERS GALLERY— 
March—Modern Home Furnishing Project. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
To March 23—Gesso panels by Frances Burr. 
ARDEN GALLERY— 


Americans. 


of Pictorial 


March-May—6th annual exhibition, Landscape 
Architects. 
ARTS COUNCIL (HOTEL BARBIZON)— ° 
March—Archipenko Secouslen; hooked rugs. 


BABCOCK GALLERI 
March 18-30—Water yl C. W. Hawthorne. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC.— 
Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 
ican artists; paintings. 
DEMOTTE GALLERY— 
To April 6—Stained glass from the XIth to the 
XVIIIth century. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
March 25- oon 15—Paintings of New York by 
Jose Oroze 
DUDENSING ‘GALLERIES— 
March—Paintings by Peppino Mangravite. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
To March 30—Paintings, Ellen Emmet Rand. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 
— 18-April 6—Arthur B. Davies’ last water 
colors. 
EHRICH GALLERY— 

To March 30—XXth century 
ture and objects of art. 
THE FIFTEEN GALLERY— 
To March 29—Paintings, Charles Avery Aiken, 

Armand Wargny, Isabel Whitney. 
PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY~ 
March—Paintings by American artists. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
age v= Be, 19-30—Paintings, Spencer Nichols, John 
rl 
GREENER “ART GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Old and modern pictures. 
HELEN HACKETT GALLERY— 
March 25-April—Contemporary Irish Art. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Paintings by old masters; ancient sculpture; 
Greek, Roman, Syrian, Egyptian glass and 
antiquities. 
HOLT GALLERY— 
To April s—Paintings, Jean Jacques Pfister; 
sculpture, Willard Paddock. 


paintings, furni- 








TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Ant Dicesr) 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 


Your inquiry solicited 
s19 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 














INWOOD POTTERY STUDIO GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—Exhibition of pottery. 

KENNEDY & COMPANY— 

March—Engravings by Durer. 

KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—Old masters. 

MACBETH GALLBRY— 

March 19-April 1—Water colors, Frederick C. 

Frieseke; - ouisiana pastels, Will H. Stevens. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 

March 25-April 6—Landscapes, Frank V. Du- 
Mond; water colors, Armin Hanson; sculp- 
tures, Roy Sheldon. 

MONTROSS GALLERY— ; 

March 25-April 6—Group of American artists. 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 

To March 29—Junior artists of the club. 

nav tae WOM. PAINTERS & SCULP- 

To March 30—Exhibition of decorative paintings. 

NEUMANN’S PRINT ROOM— 

March 19-April 11—Graphic Arts of Six Cen- 
turies; centenary exhibition of the etchings 
of Jean Louis de Marne. 

NEWHOUSE GALLRARIES— 

March—Portraits, Leon Gordon. 
OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 

To April 15—Selections from the season’s work. 
POTTER’S SHOP— 

To March 27—A se" eeantines by Jessie A. 
Stagg and Susan W. Tyl 

PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

Indefinite—100 American engravers; engravings 
after portraits by Gilbert Stuart; litho 
by R. P. Bonington; American historical 
prints, views of cities. 

SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 

Permanent—American and foreign artists. 

JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO., INC.— 
Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap 
estries and furniture. 
E. & A. SILBERMAN— 
Jan. to June—Old masters and antiques. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 

To March 30—Water colors by William Zorach, 
Reginald Marsh. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 

March 8-31:—13th annual show, Waldorf-Astoria. 

for 3 4 CALLE ES—Wetherfield collection of 
clocks; — rooms; sporti: 
prints; nd English rniture and objects o' 


WESTON GALLERIES— 
Exhibitions of contemporary art; old masters. 
WALDORF-ASTORIA ROOF— 
To March 31—13th annual show, 
independent Artists. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 
March 18-30—Drawings, drypoints, Peggy Ba- 


con. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
March 18-April—Pintings by great French Mas- 
ters of the XVIIIth Century. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 


Society of 


Feb.-March—Loan exhibition oriental rugs; 
water colors, Carl W. Peters. 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE— 
March—Drawings, Thornton Oakley (A.F.A.). 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
March—Hayley Lever. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Paintings, Claude Buck. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI MUSEUM— 


es, Norbert Heerman; “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 
TRAXEL ART CO. 
To March 16—Paintings, J. W. Kennedy. 
March 17-30—Paintings, Ralph Sowell, 


Blinn. 
Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 

To March 22—International Exhibition of Cers- 
mic Art; contemporary French prints; historic 
textiles; Javanese pu or * meee 

CLEVELAND ART C CENT 

March—Cleveland Bs ig 


Columbus, O. 


GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Chicago World’s Fair posters, Portraits 
of Columbus Citizens; Ohio Prints Makers. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
To March 25—Fifty Prints of the Year. 
To April 18—American Book Illustrations. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
March—Paintin 4 George LaChance; National 
Society of ral Giseen: Toledo Pictorial 
Photographers; international print show. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
March 14-April 8—Portraits of women. 


Louise 















Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 
March, April—Ballard yo! collection. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
arch—Prints, Wharton Esherick; 
paintings by Philadelphia artists. 
THE ART CL vB— 
a 28-April 20—Group exhibition of paint. 
and sculpt 
PHILADELPHIA ‘PRINT CLUB— 
To March 27—Third annual exhibition, Amer. 
ican block prints. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
—— 20-April 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM— 
March—Exhibition of early Chinese Fresco from 
the Honan district. 


Providence, R. I. 


NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERY— 
March—American paintings and prints. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, Jane Peterson; silk murals, 


moderg 


10—Exhibition, paintings and 


Lydia Bush-Brown; bronzes, Angel, Maria 
de Rosa; prints, Arthur Davies. 
Dallas, Tex. 


HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 2 
To April 5—Fred and Edith Kroger Nagler. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSBUM— 
March 18-April 26—Paintings, Power O'Malley. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
yyy © W. Hawthorne, Lawron T. 
‘mon, eee Hogue, Isabel Whitney. 
HBRZOG GALLERI 
March—Etchings, Juliet White Gross; rgintog, 
- artists; antique jewelry; 
silver. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March 15-31—Exhibition of paintings (A.F.A,). 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES— 
March—Paintings, etchings, wee Stewart. 

NEWHOUSE HOTEL GALL ES— 
March—Jack Sears; B. F. co 


Richmond, Va. 


WOMAN’S CLUB— | y 
March 15-30—Paintings by local artists. 


Seattle, Wash. 


HENRY GALLERY (U. of W.)— 
March—Paintings, Raymond Hill; first annual 
Northwest Print a 7} Exhibition. 
ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE— 
March—Paintings, prints, Rockwell Kent; Ber- 
tram Goodhue, drawings; etchings, Thomas 
Handforth; Herte, looms ta  eagege 
SCHNEIDER ART GALLERI 
Indefinite—American and Foreign artiste. 


Spokane, Wash. 


SPOKANE ART MUSEUM— 
March 19-April 9—Paintings, M. Calvert Me- 


Kechnie. , 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 

March 15-31—Wood blocks, Leo J. Meissner; 
rong Zubiaurre brothers; primitive Af- 
rica 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 

Feb.-March—Arthur Nicholson Colt, Janet Reid 

Thompson and 16 Wisconsin. Artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
March—Paintings, Francois Gos; wood blocks, 
Elizabeth Keith. 





Famous Vase to Be Sold 

The most famous vase in the world, 
known both as the Barberini and the Port- 
land vase, which has been in the British 
Museum for 119 years as a loan by success- 
ive Dukes of Portland, will be sold at 
Christie’s in London on May 2. It is the 
finest example of Roman cameo glasswork 
in existence. Belonging to the first century 
of the Roman empire, no one knows 1ts 
provenance until in 1620 it came into the 
possession of Cardinal Berberini, who be- 
came Pope Urban VIII. 

When the vase was broken in 1845 by @ 
visitor, a rule was adopted at the British 
Museum forbidding umbrellas and canes—a 
regulation now enforced by every art gallery 
in the world. 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 


POWDER COLORS 
“The Finost in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen’’ 








From J. Blocks Fils Book 
A COMPENDIUM 


: OF PAINTING 
d Outr I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered to be actuated by 





any mercenary desire, for 


fils.Terwagey ™Y aim soars far higher. 
(Belgique) | Moved as much by the love 
——— of Art as by the desire of 


instructing others, I would 
put into operation every 
practical means of pre- 
serving the noblest products 
of the a7: mind. 
BLOCKX FILS. 
Insist on Blockx Colors 


Write us, for list, if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Sole Agents 


ERNST H. FRIEORICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 


A COLOR 


WITH THE BRILLIANCE 
OF PASTEL, THE OPAC- 
ITY OF OIL, AND THE 
CLEAN, EASY WORKING 
QUALITY OF AQUA- 
RELLE—THAT IS 


@ 

a 

a 
MARTINI * 
TEMPERA # 
& 

a 

ca 























COLOR 


Write for folder 

e The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES 

@ 97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CITY, N. Y. 











The advertising columns of THe Art 
Dicest have become a directory of dealers 
in artists’ supplies. 





What’s It Worth? 









































































“Nude,” by Matisse. 


The court of last resort as to art values 
is the auction room. It is there that the “isms” 
in art get their final pecuniary evaluation. 

The picture reproduced above is the first 
Matisse ever exhibited in the United States: 
It was one of the things that caused a 
commotion at the Armory Show, and it was 
acquired by the American artist, Arthur B. 
Davies, whose flair for modernism caused 
him to assemble a small private collection. 
Now Davies is dead and his collection will 
be dispersed at the American Art Galleries 
in New York on April 16th and 17th. 

So, you are privileged to buy this Matisse 
if you want it. You may obtain a “Por- 
trait” by Picasso composed of curves and 
cubes and angles; also lots of other ex- 
tremist works. Or if you want conservative 
art, you will have that chance, for Davies’ 
taste ran a wide range. 


Medieval Art at Stratford 


In the Guild Chapel at Stratford-upon- 
Avon has been uncovered a series of Medie- 
val wall paintings. One of them, 24 feet 
wide, represents “The Last Judgment,” and 
a description of it is worth while because, 
says the London Times, a similar work oc- 
cupied the wall over the chancel arch in 
practically every English church of the 
Middle Ages. 

It depicts souls of the dead, including all 
classes of humanity, rising from their 
graves, on a ground covered with exqui- 
sitely painted flowers in the manner of a 
15th-century tapestry. The souls are being 
judged by Christ seated on a rainbow with 
the Virgin kneeling at His side. The souls 
of the blessed are being admitted into para- 
dise by St. Peter standing at the gates. 
Paradise is represented by tier upon tier of 
buildings peopled with angels playing mus- 
ical instruments. The damned, with vivid and 
expressive gestures, are being herded into the 
Jaws of Hell by Satan and his satellites. 








Glasgow Acquires a Sargent 
Sargent’s portrait of Mrs. George Batten 
singing by lamplight has been acquired by 
the Hamilton Bequest for the Glasgow Art 
Gallery. The price was £1,000. 

















Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 


from nature. 
velvety :—but 


They Do Not Rub Off 


Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertaining. 
Sketches can be carried home, facing each 
other, without smudging. 


Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof ETCHERS use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
color and composition—out of doors; trans- 
late these notes into a larger painting in 
oil—at home and undisturbed:—a method 
used by some of our most successful 
painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $3.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James. Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 


They are crisp, brilliant and 











Artists’ Materials 


Exclusively! 


Fa 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc 
123 W. 68th St.  TRAfalgar 8553 















































Artists’ Materials 





Mat Water Colours 
‘‘Ceroline’’ Poster Colours 
Show Card Colours 
Winsor White 
Aerograph Colours 
Oils & Varnishes 
Canvas & Brushes 
Easels & Sketch Boxes |} 
Smocks \ 
Drawing Paper & Board 
Sketching Boards & 
Blocks 
Cut Stencils 
Etching Materials & Tools 
Pen Painting Outfits 
Hand Books on Arts & 
Crafts 
Ask Your Dealer or 


Send 10c for Catalogue 


NSORNEWTON 


COLOURS 
INCORPORATED 


Everything for the Artist 


3l East 172ST. NEw YORK 


COLOR WORK 


LIGHT 


Approved 
and used 
by many 
prominent 
Artists. 


Other lamps shown 
in Free Bookiet 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 


231 West 17th St., New York 





COLOURS 
OIL 









































Tue Art Dicest is read by more artists 
and art students than any other publication. 
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Rivalling Vermeer 


The recent exhibition of Dutch old masters 
in London spurred an English artist to see 
if he could not duplicate the photographic 

in tone and$¥ 
shadow of Vermeer and the Little Dutch-" 4% 


perfection and the nuances 
men. He took a lay figure, 


heard query in museums, “ 
paint like that nowadays?” 


P. G. Konody writing in the London Sun- 
day Observer says that the artist, Allan 
“has nothing to learn from Vermeer 
or Terborch or Metzu,” and adds: 


in which he rivals the 
Dutchmen’s perfection of precious quality 
are concerned with as unpromising a subject 
as a lay figure which serves him to express 
the various degrees of alertness, inertia and 
absolute lifelessness suggested by the titles, 
‘Reposing,’ 
The amusing literary side of 
the idea is not overstressed. Throughout the | 


Beeton, 


“The pictures 


‘Composing,’ 
composing.’ 


‘Posing,’ 


posed it in an 
interior, and proceeded to answer the often 
Why can’t people 


and ‘De- 





“Composing,” by Allan Becton. 





lay figure remains essentially a lay figu 
without a hint of potential life. But 
subject is altogether a secondary conside 
tion. It is the actual painting that comma 
unqualified admiration, for Mr. Beeton§ ’ 
tains here to a periection in the registration 
of values, in the suggestion of recession, 
the rendering of nuances almost impercep. | 
tible to the ordinary eye, and in quality 
pigment, for which I know of no pz 

in contemporary British art.” 





May Recover St.jSophia Images 

That the new Turkish government 
soon uncover the marvelous Byzantine 
saics of St. Sophia that have been hid 
with whitewash and plaster for centuries § 
implied by the orders given the other 
concerning the little Kathrie mosque on 
outskirts of Constantinople. Workmen fe 
a mosaic image of the Virgin Mary, whi¢ 
had been covered for 500 years. Ange 
was asked for instructions, and the o 
came that the image was to be cleaned 
preserved with care. 
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